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F^OR  all  Thy  gifts  throughout  the  year, 
*    For  every  smile,  for  every  tear, 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 
For  every  step  Thy  hand  hath  led, 
For  every  glimpse  of  path  ahead, 
For  love  and  care  around  us  spread, 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 


For  friends  at  home,  and  friends  abroad, 
The  dearest  of  our  treasure  hoard, 

Father  we  thank  Thee. 
We  feel  their  thought  on  every  hand, 
Their  prayers  ascend  from  every  land, 
For  these,  our  friends,  who  understand, 

Father,  we  thank  Thee. 

— anna  rodgers  wright  in  "Women  and  Missions." 


Kindergarten  at  Aomori*  Japan,  Rev.  T.  Taguchi,  Pastor 
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Wift  Qput^t  four 

Julia  Hall  Bartholomew 
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So  may  we  live  in  constant  childlike  trust  in 
Thee,  as  to  believe,  though  we  behold  it  not, 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  divine,  and  to  catch 
the  music  to  which  this  world  is  set  by  Thee. 

— George  Dawson. 


For  childhood's  faith  that  lifts  us  near  to  Thee 
And  bows  us  with  our  own  disparity, 
For  all  that  childhood  teaches  us  of  Thee, 
We  thank  Thee,  Lord! 

— John  OxEnham. 


Every  morning  compose  your  soul  for  a 
tranquil  day,  and  all  through  it  be  careful  to 
recall  your  resolution,  and  bring  yourself  back 
to  it !  — Frances  de  Sales. 


The  essence  of  worship  is  the  revelation  of 
the  common  feeling  of  the  worshiper  before 
God.  — James  Moeeatt. 

Get  into  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  assuredly 
you  will  become  more  alive !  We  are  heard  for 
the  prayers  that  go  laden  with  the  very  spirit 
and  hunger  of  the  soul.  Use  fewer  words,  and 
let  them  all  be  full!  — J.  H.  Jowett. 


Never  the  path  so  lost  but  in  Thee  only 
Trusting,  we  see,  and  seeking,  find  a  way ; 
Strength  of  the  tempted,  brother  of  the  lonely, 
Out  of  our  darkness  bringest  Thou  the  day ! 

— G.  A.  Studdert-Kennedy. 


Pour  into  me  the  spirit  of  humility,  let  nothing 
be  done  but  in  devout  obedience  to  Thy  will, 
thankfulness  for  Thine  unspeakable  mercies,  and 
love  to  Thine  adorable  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

— Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 


In  Christ  God  has  prepared  green  pastures 
and  still  waters  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul, 
and  in  Him  we  may  have  all  sufficiency,  always, 
for  all  things.  — J.  D.  Jones. 


Through  the  darkness  trust  Him  still 

In  the  calm  conviction 
Everything  subserves  His  will : 

Each  severe  affliction 
He  will  sanctify  and  change 

Into  benediction ! 

—Lucy  A.  BennET. 


Let  praise  be  a  part  of  the  incense  we  bring 
before  God  in  our  quiet  time. 

— Andrew  Murray. 


All  Christian  virtues  grow  best  under  a  sky 
filled  with  the  sun— Charles  E.  Jeeeerson. 


Whether  sunshine  or  shadow,  whether  it  be  a 
pathway    flower — bestrewed    or    sharp  ^  with 
thorns,  I  will  tramp  on,  knowing  that  it  has 
a  purpose  even  though  I  do  not  understand  it 
— Campbell  Morgan. 


"'Tis  by  the  faith  of  joys  to  come 

We  walk  through  deserts  dark  as  night." 


The  best  thanksgiving  we  can  offer  to  Thee  is 
to  live  according  to  Thy  holy  will. 

— Michael  Sailer. 


"Great  pilot  of  my  onward  way, 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  drift: 

I  feel  the  winds  of  God  today, 
Today  my  sail  I  lift!" 


WITH  my  whole  soul,  and  all  its  powers,  and  above  its  powers,  I  would  praise  Thee.  Lord, 
help  me,  Thyself  to  praise  Thee,  with  the  silent  praise  of  thankful  love.  Amen. 

— E.  B.  PusEY. 
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A  Tribute  to  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 


( Address  of  Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew, 
trait  of  Rev.  Charles  B.  Schneider,  D. 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  October  26,  1930.) 

My  dear  Friends : 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together 
bids  us  think  of  a  brother  beloved,  your 
devoted  pastor  and  my  life-long  friend. 
We  have  come  from  far  and  near  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  man  of  God,  whom  we  all 
love  and  esteem  for  his  fine  character, 
faithful  ministry  and  abundant  labors  in 
the  service  of  the  Master.  By  nature  and 
by  grace  Dr.  Schneder  is  a  gentleman. 
His  soul  is  ever  in  tune  with  the  things 
that  are  true,  and  good,  and  beautiful.  An 
able  preacher  of  the  Word,  a  faithful 
shepherd  to  his  flock,  a  safe  guide  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  a  prudent  adviser 
in  time  of  need,  and  a  true  friend  always 
is  the  testimony  borne  by  an  innumerable 
host  of  warm  admirers.  Among  the  min- 
isters and  laity  in  our  Church,  and  I  may 
add,  of  all  denominations,  he  has  ever 
been  a  bright  and  shining  light.  Few  men 
have  occupied  so  many  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  the  Church  as  he,  and 
none  graced  them  with  greater  ability.  I 
know  of  no  Board  or  Institution  in  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  not,  or  has  not  been 
a  liberal  supporter.  In  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  whether  it  be  in  the  classes, 
synods  or  General  Synod,  his  voice  is 
always  heard  with  rapt  attention  and  his 
presence  everywhere  is  a  benediction.  All 
who  know  your  pastor  need  not  be  told 
that  your  paths  are  canopied  by  his  spirit, 
your  assemblies  solemnized  by  his  pres- 
ence and  your  lives  sanctified  by  his  min- 
istry. The  members  and  friends  of  St. 
Tohn's  Reformed  Church  could  not  have 


D.D.,  at  the  Unveiling  Service  of  the  Por- 
D.,  Pastor  St.  Johns  Reformed  Church, 


Rsv.  Charles  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 


placed  anything  in  this  sanctuary  more 
appreciative  of  the  inner  life  of  the  one 
who  served  them  so  well  during  a  long 
period  of  time. 

There  is  nothing  so  lovely  as  that  which 
one  heart  can  give  to  another.  It  is  the 
highest  part  of  ourselves.  Jesus  did  not 
care  so  much  for  the  precious  ointment 
that  Mary  of  Bethany  poured  on  His 
head  and  feet,  as  for  the  fragrance  of 
that  loving  heart  and  for  the  testimony 
she  bore  to  Him  in  the  face  of  all  around 
Him.  The  only  gift  worth  while  is  a  por- 
tion of  oneself.  The  poet  lives  in  his 
poem ;  the  artist  in  his  painting ;  the  shep- 
herd in  his  flock.  Truly  this  thought  will 
find  real  expression  in  the  portrait  of  the 
one  who  is  your  guide  and  guardian,  your 
leader  and  lover,  your  servant  and 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 
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Ministry  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  is 
an  honor  which  no  man  taketh  upon  him- 
self. The  Lord  calls  men  into  His  service 
and  qualifies  them  for  their  holy  calling. 
A  minister  is  a  spiritual  gift  to  a  com- 
munity. Among  the  gifts  which  the  Lord 
gave  unto  men  after  His  ascension  to 
heaven  were  ''pastors  and  teachers." 
What  a  blessing  a  good,  true  and  pure 
pastor  is  to  the  people !  As  pastor,  a  man 
is  preacher,  guide,  exemplar,  friend.  He 
is  "the  minister  in  spiritual  things,"  to  his 
people.  Ministry  is  his  life.  It  is  a 
servce  to  men  for  Christ.  The  labors  of 
a  pastor  are  interwoven  with  the  most 
sacred  ties  that  bind  human  hearts  on 
earth.  It  interweaves  one's  sympathies 
and  offices  with  the  tenderest  moments  in 
the  life  of  the  members.  The  work  of  a 
minister  is  so  full  of  inspiration  and  so 
rich  in  its  rewards  that  Phillips  Brooks 
said,  "I  pity  the  fellows  who  are  not  par- 
sons." "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel,"  cried  the  first  great  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  "There  is  nothing  on  earth 
comparable  to  it,"  said  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  to 
the  Yale  Divinity  students.  "There  is  no 
other  calling  in  which  a  man  can  make 
his  life  count  for  more  than  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,"  writes  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson. That  so  few  young  men  enter  the 
Christian  ministry  is  a  pity,  but  the  loss  is 
theirs,  no  less  than  of  the  people  whom 
they  might  serve  in  this  sacred  calling. 

Ministers  cannot  be  found  ready-made, 
and  they  cannot  be  made  to  order.  Only 
Christ  can  make  ministers.  Those  who  are 
thus  chosen  and  sent  forth  by  the  Lord 
bear  the  marks  of  His  ministry.  The 
beauty  of  character,  the  goodness  of  the 
soul,  the  charm  of  life,  the  magnetism  of 
service,  these  are  the  things  that  will  make 
a  minister  attractive  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.  These  are  the  marks  which  I  find 
and  see  in  your  pastor,  and  therein  lies 
the  secret  of  his  influence  in  this  con- 
gregation and  throughout  our  beloved 
Zion. 

Under  the  wise,  kind,  and  patient 
leadership  of  Dr.  Schneder,  St.  John's 
Church  is  now  one  of  the  largest, 
strongest  and  most  influential  in  our  de- 
nomination. You  are  really  and  truly  "a 
light  set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid," 


whose  rays  of  light  radiate  all  over  the 
world. 

During  the  present  pastorate  of  forty 
years,  you  have  been  helping  to  build  a 
bigger  and  better  Reformed  Church.  But 
let  us  not  stop  with  glorying  over  our 
past  achievements.  Whether  the  next 
forty  years  will  show  the  same  degree  of 
growth  and  prosperity  as  the  past,  will 
depend  upon  how  all  of  us  live  and  labor. 
Our  church  is  rich  in  faith  and  good 
works.  It  is  stronger  today  than  ever.  It 
is  not  a  sinking  ship,  on  the  vast  sea  of 
humanity,  without  chart  or  compass,  pilot 
or  sails,  supplies  or  anchor.  Our  Church 
is  more  than  it  would  seem  to  be.  The 
very  genuineness  of  it  is  the  best  omen  for 
its  future.  It  is  ready  now  for  hard  work, 
and  a  great  advance. 

At  this  unveiling  service  of  the  portrait 
of  a  great  soul,  and  believing  as  I  do  with 
all  my  heart  that  in  the  life  and  character 
of  your  pastor,  you  have  an  imitation  of 
Christ,  may  I  ask  you,  one  and  all,  in  the 
coming  years  to  be  often  in  his  presence? 
Learn  of  him.  Think  his  thoughts.  Live 
his  life.    Practice  his  precepts. 

In  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  world, 
you  will  see  daily,  young  artists  with 
brush  and  paints,  sitting  patiently  and  in- 
tently before  the  classic  masterpieces. 
Copying  them  with  the  greatest  care  and 
skill  at  their  command,  they  try  to  imbibe 
the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
Masters  into  their  own  minds  and  hearts. 
If  they  are  indeed  in  earnest  they  will  not 
be  content  that  their  pictures  should  be 
something  like  the  original,  but  their  sole 
ambition  is  to  make  their  copy  so  true  and 
life-like  that  only  the  Masters  of  those 
paintings  can  tell  which  are  theirs  and 
which  are  the  young  artists'.  If  you  and 
I  will  tarry  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  with 
a  patience  like  that  of  the  young  artists, 
look  on  His  face,  learn  His  mind,  walk  in 
His  ways,  and  resolve  to  become  like  Him, 
we  shall  be  like  Him  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.  Let  not  your  ambition  be  lower 
in  your  imitation  of  the  Christ,  the  lover 
of  your  soul,  than  that  of  the  young 
artist,  who  sits  before  some  masterpiece 
of  Raphael  or  Rubens,  until  he  has  caught 
the  artist's  spirit,  nor  your  patience  less 
with  which  you  strive  to  attain  unto  the 
perfection  of  your  Lord  in  heaven. 


Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


A  Conference  of  Missionaries 


'  I  "HE  annual  conference  of  the  mis- 
*  sionaries  and  delegate  elders  from 
the  mission  churches  of  the  Eastern 
Synod  was  held  on  the  opening  day  of 
Synod,  Monday,  October  13th,  from  2  to 
5  o'clock,  in  Zion's  Reformed  Church, 
Allentown.  About  thirty-five  were  in  at- 
tendance, representing  all  the  missions  of 
the  Synod  except  four,  and  including  a 
few  other  interested  persons. 

Presentations  were  made  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  J. 
S.  Wise,  of  the  present  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Board,  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular as  it  has  to  do  with  the  mission 
churches ;  by  Dr.  W.  F.  DeLong,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Board,  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  the  aiding  of  the 
mission  churches  to  liquidate  their  debts; 


and  by  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Schaeffer,  on  the  "Ten  Year  Policy"  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Time  was  given  for  the  asking  of  ques- 
tions and  for  the  discussion  of  the  above 
subjects  and  involved  problems.  It  was  an 
illuminating  conference  such  as  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  conducted  by  request 
of  the  missionaries  and  elders.  There  are 
evidences  that  this  yearly  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  the  missions 
and  of  the  Board  tends  strongly  to  good 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  mission  churches  and 
an  increasing  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
good-will  between  them  and  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  The  conference,  before 
adjourning,  on  motion  requested  provi- 
sion be  made  for  another  meeting  next 
year  upon  the  opening  day  of  the  East- 
ern Synod. 


A  Few  Words  of  Thanks 

By  The  Rev.  J.  Mori 


THIS  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  our  mission  among  the  Japanese 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  July,  1910,  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  turned  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
appeals  for  the  inauguration  of  Mission- 
ary work  among  the  Japanese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  I  was  commissioned  to 
do  this  work.  On  October  30th,  1910. 
the  First  Japanese  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  organized.  In  1914 
its  present  church  building  was  purchased. 
In  1920  the  Los  Angeles  Japanese  Re- 
formed Church  was  organized  and  its 
property  was  also  purchased.  In  1923  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 
Synod  built  a  Community  House  for  the 
Japanese  young  people  in  San  Francisco, 
which  is  the  best  of  its  kind  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  1926  the  Sawtelle  Jap- 
anese Mission  was  organized,  while  two 


of  our  English  Reformed  Churches  built 
the  most  modern  Church  edifices  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  two  Hungarian  Missions 
were  organized  in  California.  There  are 
now  enough  congregations  to  form  a  Cal- 
ifornia Classis,  and  then  the  Pacific 
Coast  Synod  might  be  organized  in  the 
near  future.  Then  in  due  time,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Pacific  Congress  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  will  be  called  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  the  delegates  from  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  China  and  Japan,  with  all  the 
delegates  from  the  entire  Reformed 
Church  in  the  homeland,  will  attend. 
There  they  will  discuss  all  the  problems 
of  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  area  and  will 
work  out  a  definite  program  how  to  evan- 
gelize the  countries  around  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Congregation  of  Colonial  Japanese  Reformed  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Thus  through  our  beloved  Reformed 
Church  may  His  Kingdom  come  and  His 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  and  thankful  to 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  for  the  deci- 
sive action  taken  for  starting  this  work, 
in  spite  of  its  many  problems,  most  of 
which  have  been  overcome.  I  am  also 
very  thankful  to  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
expressed  willingness  to  make  this  work  a 
special  object  of  care  and  support  in  the 
homeland,  and  has  nobly  supported  it, 


morally  and  financially,  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  I  am  extremely  thankful 
to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  who,  through 
these  twenty  years,  has  shown  His  won- 
derful love  and  mercy  towards  our  Jap- 
anese work  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  May 
He  bless  this  work  in  the  future  as  He 
did  in  the  past,  and  may  His  blessing 
richly  rest  upon  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  our  Reformed  Church  and  upon  those 
who  have  taken  real,  active  interest  in 
this  God-given  task  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  is  my  prayer. 


Three  Notable  Anniversaries 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeeeer,  D.D. 


THREE  special  phases  of  the  work 
under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  are  celebrating  their  anniver- 
saries this  fall.  All  of  them  are  of  such 
outstanding  significance  that  they  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

1.  The  first  is  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  Japanese  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  1910,  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  turned  a  favor- 
able ear  to  repeated  appeals  from  differ- 


ent sections  of  the  Church  for  the  inaug- 
uration of  missionary  work  among  the 
Japanese  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  Japanese  in  this  country,  five 
hundred  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  were 
identified  with  our  mission  in  Japan. 
Most  of  these  "Yankees  from  the  Orient," 
as  they  are  called,  are  students  or  agri- 
culturists, although  a  goodly  number  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  trades  and  occu- 
pations of  the  average  American.  Dr. 
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Ward  Piatt  says :  "The  Japanese  are 
easily  the  best  class  of  immigrants  among 
recent  arrivals.  They  represent  the  high- 
est intelligence,  the  broadest  outlook,  and 
the  most  successful  initiative  of  Asiatics 
coming  to  us.  The  upheaval  in  their  own 
land  and  the  liberating  influences  of 
Christianity  and  western  civilization 
divorce  the  Japanese  from  dead  tradition 
and  leave  them  hospitable  to  all  that 
humanity  has  to  offer." 

It  was  felt  there  was  a  work  to  be  done 
among  these  people  by  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  so  Rev. 
J.  Mori,  a  student  in  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  a  native  of  Japan 
was  commissioned  to  perform  this  work. 

In  September,  1910,  he  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  where  most  of  the  Japanese 
reside.  The  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival 
there  he  gathered  a  number  of  Japanese 
brethren  and  held  a  prayer  service.  Thus 
the  work  was  started  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  In  fact  the  whole  history  of  the 
work  was  a  response  to  prayer.  Brother 
Mori  soon  gathered  a  nucleus  of  his 
brethren  around  him.  A  congregation  had 
to  be  started.  A  local  church  was  rented 
for  the  purpose,  and  there  on  October  30, 
1910,  the  First  Japanese  Reformed  Con- 
gregation in  the  United  States  was  duly 
organized.  Elaborate  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  occasion.  A  large  con- 
course of  people  had  assembled  and  in 
connection  with  these  interesting  services, 
Rev.  Mr.  Mori  officiated  at  his  first  wed- 
ding. Thus  on  the  same  day  was  started 
among  the  Japanese  a  Christian  Congre- 
gation and  a  Christian  family. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  if  the  work 
was  to  prosper,  there  would  have  to  be 
secured  more  permanent  quarters.  Con- 
sequently a  three-story  dwelling  house 
was  rented  in  the  Japanese  quarter  of  the 
city,  1619  Laguna  Street,  San  Francisco. 

In  May,  1913,  the  Japanese  Reformed 
Church  of  San  Francisco  purchased  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  that 
city  for  $25,000,  which  was  worth 
$50,000.  This  church  edifice  is  situated 
in  an  excellent  part  of  the  city,  right  in 
the  Japanese  quarter,  just  a  block  from 
Filmore  Street,  the  principal  uptown 
retail  business  street.  The  lot  is  95  x 
137 y2.    The  building  is  a  splendid  white- 


painted,  frame  church,  two  stories,  with  a 
steeple.  The  lower  story  contains  the 
Sunday  School  room,  class  rooms,  prim- 
ary room,  Sunday  School  library,  Ladies' 
Parlor,  Pastor's  Study,  kitchen,  etc. ;  the 
upper  story,  the  main  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,000,  including  the 
gallery,  furnished  with  fine  pews,  pulpit, 
a  pipe  organ,  etc.  In  this  building  our 
Japanese  congregation  was  first  organ- 
ized, the  Congregationalists  having 
granted  the  use  of  the  building  for  that 
purpose.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work,  Mr.  Mori  had  his  plans  for  a 
suitable  church  and  institutional  building, 
and  had  hoped  to  have  the  same  completed 
by  1915,  the  year  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  The  purchase  of  an  adequate 
plant  not  only  proved  a  great  asset  to  our 
Japanese  work  on  the  coast,  but  ■  enabled 
Mr.  Mori  and  his  co-laborers  to  accom- 
plish a  great  work  among  the  Japanese 
people  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


First  Japanese:  Reformed  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  from 
the  beginning  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work.  Under  its  auspices  Miss  Carrie 
Kerschner,  now  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  was  engaged  as  director  of 
the  educational  work  and  a  kindergarten 
teacher  was  likewise  supported.  The 
growing  work  demanded  an  educational 
building  which  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  provided.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  buildings  of  its  kind  on  the 
coast. 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  work 
had  to  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  so  a  mission  was  started  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  was  organized  in  a 
building  that  formerly  was  a  saloon.  The 
changed  building  served  the  mission  until 
now  but  steps  are  under  way  for  a  reloca- 
tion in  a  more  inviting  section  where 
many  Japanese  families  reside.  Another 
mission  was  started  at  Sawtelle  which  is 
at  present  housed  in  a  private  dwelling. 

Mr.  Mori  for  several  years  has  been 
employed  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary 
at  large  among  the  Japanese.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  ministering  to  groups  of 
Japanese  in  different  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  also  looking  after  the  spirit- 


ual interests  of  a  large  colony  in  Brazil. 

The  mission  work  among  the  Japanese 
in  California  now  consists  of  five  mission 
stations,  three  of  which  are  organized 
congregations.  The  work  is  carried  for- 
ward along  evangelistic,  educational  and 
social  lines.  The  problem  confronting  the 
workers  and  the  Church  is  how  to  care 
adequately  for  the  second  generation,  for 
in  these  twenty  years  a  new  generation  of 
Japanese  boys  and  girls  have  grown  up 
who  know  more  about  American  life  than 
Japanese  life.  But  so  important  is  the 
work  that  the  money  invested  in  it  is 
abundantly  worth-while  and  it  should 
solicit  the  support  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 

2.  The  second  is  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  our  work  among  the  Hungarians 
in  America.  It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1890,  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  was 
directed  to  the  large  number  of  Hungar- 
ians in  our  midst.  The  Board  was  in- 
structed to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  in  Hungary  and  secure  a 
missionary.  This  was  done  and  Rev.  Gus- 
tav  Juranyi  came  from  Hungary  and 
organized  the  first  Hungarian  congrega- 
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tion  in  America  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
January,  1891.  Three  months  later  the 
second  was  organized  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  ten  years  the  Reformed  Church 
was  the  only  Protestant  body  in  America 
to  work  among  these  people.  The  Pres- 
byterians did  not  begin  their  work  until 
1900.  Today  there  are  80  Hungarian 
congregations  connected  with  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  U.  S.,  more  than 
belong  to  all  other  Protestant  bodies  com- 
bined. It  is  impossible  to  go  into  a  full 
history  of  this  work  in  America,  but  in 
these  40  years  the  work  has  greatly  devel- 
oped so  that  today  we  have  some  of  our 
largest  congregations  and  finest  church 
plants  among  these  people.  The  congre- 
gations are  grouped  into  four  Classes  as 
follows :  Eastern,  Central,  Lakeside  and 
Zion,  with  a  membership  of  about  10,000 
families  or  30,000  souls.  The  Hungar- 
ians were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  and  prac- 
tically every  congregation  is  fostering 
one  or  more  of  these  schools. 

In  order  to  give  young  men  suitable 
training  for  the  ministry  and  other  voca- 
tions in  life,  a  Hungarian  department  was 
established  in  our  educational  institutions 
at  Lancaster  which  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
A  weekly  church  paper  is  published  in  the 
Hungarian  language  which  brings  infor- 
mation to  the  scattered  congregations.  A 
large  number  of  congregations  have  the 
use  of  deaconess  and  social  workers  or 
pastor's  helpers  who  are  supported  by  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  through  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Among  the  80  congregations  there  are 
six  self-supporting  churches,  although 
practically  all  of  them  are  supplied  with 
teachers  or  other  workers  in  whose  sup- 
port the  Board  assists.  The  Hungarian 
work  demands  an  annual  budget  of 
$60,000,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
aspects  of  our  Home  Mission  work.  In 
these  next  fifteen  years  most  of  these 
churches  will  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
Hungarian  language  and  then  be  strong 
American    congregations    taking  their 


place  alongside  of  our  other  churches  and 
sharing  full  responsibility  in  the  work  of 
the  Church  at  large.  This  work  has 
abundantly  justified  the  labor  and  money 
invested  during  these  40  years. 

3.  The  third  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  work  among  the  Indians.  Half  a 
century  ago  this  work  was  started  at 
Black  River  Falls  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sheboygan  Classis.  Later  on  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  this  Board  in  turn  passed  it 
over  to  the  Tri-synodic  Board  of  the  Ger- 
man Synods.  With  the  merging  of  that 
Board  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
as  the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Indian  Mission  came  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  For  about 
four  years  Rev.  Caleb  Hauser  labored  as 
the  first  missionary  among  these  people. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Stucki 
who  was  the  missionary  for  46  years  until 
his  death  last  spring.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rev.  Ben  Stucki  who  has 
charge  of  the  work  at  present. 

The  Mission  has  two  stations,  one  at 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  where  we  have 
a  fully  organized  congregation  of  about 
80  members,  all  Indians,  and  the  other  of 
a  school  at  Neillsville,  Wis.  There  are 
over  100  pupils  in  this  school.  Recently 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  erected 
a  very  fine  building  costing  $55,000,  to 
care  for  this  growing  work.  The  Indian 
Mission  has  always  made  a  very  strong 
appeal  to  the  Church.  The  annual  budget 
is  $18,000,  which  is  the  minimum  on 
which  the  work  can  be  successfully  car- 
ried forward.  During  these  50  years 
many  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  been 
reached  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
education  or  religious  facilities.  No  one 
can  measure  the  lasting  good  that  has  been 
done  in  a  very  modest  way  to  these  Indian 
folks  who  are  one  of  our  wards. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the 
Church  at  large  congratulate  these  three 
phases  of  work  and  wish  them  abundant 
success  and  growth  in  the  future.  We 
thank  God  for  the  past  and  take  courage 
for  the  future. 


"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  my  years  subscription  to  the  splendid  little 
magazine — The  Outlook  of  Missions.  Wishing  it  to  increase  its  subscribers  as  it 
should/'  Mrs.  C.  R.  Hartman,  Marysville,  Penna. 
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Observations  o 

J.  s. 

OUR  Japanese  congregations  in  Cali- 
fornia are  celebrating  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  their  first  organization, 
which  occurred  in  1910  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mori. 
This  consecrated,  faithful  and  loyal 
worker  among  his  people  in  America  has 
great  reason  to  rejoice  in  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  twenty  years.  Not 
only  did  he  start  the  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  ten  years  later  under  his  direc- 
tion and  leadership  a  similar  mission  was 
established  in  Los  Angeles.  Since  then 
other  congregations  have  been  organized 
by  him  with  fair  promise — one  at  Saw- 
telle  and  the  Colonial  Mission,  near  Los 
Angeles. 

Since  the  First  Reformed  Church  (Jap- 
anese) of  San  Francisco  was  organized 
and  whose  twentieth  anniversary  is  being 
observed,  it  was  my  privilege  to  pay  two 
visits  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  My  first  visit 
was  in  1920  and  my  second  in  1928.  On 
my  first  visit  I  found  the  work  at  San 
Francisco  well  organized,  with  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  workers.  There  was  no 
Japanese  exclusion  law  in  effect  at  that 
time,  so  that  better  facilities  were  needed 
to  carry  on  Night  Schools  among  those 
who  were  arriving  from  Japan.  Adjoin- 
ing lots  to  our  Church  property  were 
acquired  and  since  then  the  W.  M.  S.  G. 
S.  erected  the  present  and  well-equipped 
Educational  Building  thereon. 

On  that  occasion,  I  wrote  the  following 
for  The  Outlook  oe  Missions  : 

"My  stay  in  San  Francisco  was  made 
exceedingly  pleasant.  Our  Japanese  mem- 
bers are  good  entertainers.  A  number 
of  auto  rides  were  arranged  for  me,  both 
in  Los  Angeles  and  in  San  Francisco.  By 
reason  of  this  I  was  enabled  to  cover  con- 
siderable territory  and  get  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  the  wonders  of  California,  as 
well  as  of  the  possibilities  of  more  ex- 
tended work  among  the  Japanese.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  our  mission  among 
them  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
Reformed  Church  were  it  to  fail  in  its 
response  to  what  now  appears  to  be  its 
definite  responsibility."  After  my  second 


f  the  Treasurer 

Wise 

visit  and  after  conferences  with  the  San 
Francisco  Japanese  officers,  my  first 
impressions  were  fully  confirmed. 

Regarding  the  work  which  was  organ- 
ized while  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  in  1920, 
I  quote  from  the  March  number  of  The 
Outlook  oe  Missions  of  that  year : 

"On  my  first  Sunday  on  the  Coast  the 
opening  service  of  the  Japanese  Reformed 
Church  was  held  at  202  San  Pedro  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Our  newly  commissioned 
Missionary,  Rev.  T.  Kaneko,  presided. 
The  speakers  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
were  Rev.  T.  Kaneko;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Dysinger,  President  of  the  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Los  Angeles;  Rev.  M.  Kawai, 
representative  of  the  Japanese  Christian 
Union  of  Southern  California;  Mr. 
Fujioka,  President  of  the  Japanese  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California;  Prof. 
Kiyo  Sue  Inui,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  J.  S.  Wise,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S. ;  Mr. 
Oyama,  Imperial  Consul  of  Japan,  and 
Rev.  J.  Mori,  of  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Tanaka  presided  well  at  the  piano,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  very  much  enlivened 
with  the  excellent  music  rendered  by  the 
Japanese  Brass  Band. 

"This  is  another  forward  step  in  our 
work  among  the  Japanese  in  California. 
The  Mission  will  have  from  60  to  75 
charter  members  and  they  are  strong,  rep- 
resentative men  and  women.  They  are 
the  choice  of  the  Japanese  community — 
consecrated  and  intelligent  Christians.  Mr. 
Mori  has  been  planting  in  San  Francisco 
for  about  ten  years.  The  harvest  is  at 
hand.  The  Los  Angeles  Mission  repre- 
sents some  of  the  first  fruits.  How  far- 
reaching  the  harvest  is  to  be  no  one  can 
tell.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  God  has  greatly  blessed  our  work 
among  the  Japanese  in  California,  as  well 
as  in  Japan,  and  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  us  to  keep  our  ears  and  our 
hearts  and  minds  open  to  His  divine  lead- 
ership in  this  great  work.  I  repeat,  it 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  Reformed 
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working  Japanese  are  now  living  miles 
away  from  their  Church.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  relocation  will  take  place 
very  soon.  A  new  locality  which  I  ex- 
amined nearly  three  years  ago  is  largely 
inhabited  by  Japanese.  They  live  in  splen- 
did homes  and  are  obtaining  title  to  them. 
This  is  possible,  notwithstanding  the  Cali- 
fornia laws  against  Orientals  owning 
property.  Many  families  have  children 
of  21  years  of  age,  and  over,  who  were 
born  in  America.  These  are  citizens  by 
birth,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  legislated 
against  in  the  matter  of  owning  property. 

Thus  the  work  grows  and  our  work  in 
California  among  these  people  is  indeed 
worthwhile. 


The  winning  of  the  new  frontier  demands  an  investment  of  life  and  money  in  a  far 
larger  measure  than  did  the  winning  of  the  old  frontier.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions 
operates  on  a  budget  of  $517,000  annually.  In  its  program  it  includes  work  in  the  cities, 
in  country  areas,  among  English-speaking,  German,  Hungarian,  Japanese,  Czech  and 
Indian  speaking  peoples.  It  carries  on  a  large  Church  building  project  and  through  its 
Church-building  Funds  of  $500  or  more  each,  it  assists  needy  and  worthy  Missions  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  houses  of  worship.  During  its  history  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years  it  has  assisted  in  some  way  or  other  fully  one-third  of  all  the  congregations  in  our 
denomination.  There  is  no  more  important  work  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Church, 
and  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  deserves  to  be  liberally  supported  by  all. 


Church  were  it  to  fail  in  its  response  to 
what  now  appears  to  be  its  definite  re- 
sponsibility. Letting  others  do  it  will  not 
excuse  us  from  this  task  and  duty." 

Eight  years  later,  I  wrote  from  Los 
Angeles :  "When  I  was  here  before,  I  had 
the  honor  to  represent  the  Board  at  the 
organization  of  our  Japanese  Mission  on 
San  Pedro  Street.  That  section  is  now 
undergoing  some  rapid  changes.  The 
ground  has  become  very  valuable.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  sell  this  and  relocate." 
Even  among  the  Japanese  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  do  this.  In  these 
eight  years  this  section  has  changed  to  a 
purely  business  one  and  the  thrifty,  hard- 
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Work  in  Our  San  Francisco  Church 

Rev.  Sohei  Kowta 


IT  is  just  twenty  years  ago  that  this  First 
Reformed  Church  of  San  Francisco 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Junkichi  Mori  and 
a  group  of  young  men  who  gathered 
around  him.  And  the  church  is  now  plan- 
ning to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding  very  soon. 

During  these  twenty  years  many 
changes  have  taken  place  among  the  Jap- 
anese people  in  California.  Naturally, 
this  church  itself  has  experienced  many 
changes.  So  many  undreamed-of  things 
have  occurred  in  the  church  during  the 
period.  However,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  those  changes  here.  Many 
pages  of  The  Outlook  will  not  suffice 
for  it.  I  shall  rather  record  simply  what 
we  are  actually  doing  out  here  in  San 
Francisco. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  want  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  this  time  passing  through  a  great 
transition  period  in  our  history  here.  The 
Japanese  in  California  whom  we  call  the 
first  generation  Japanese  and  who  came 
over  to  this  country  from  Japan  are  get- 
ting older  and  older,  while  their  children, 
whom  we  call  the  second  generation  Jap- 
anese and  who  are  not  really  Japanese,  but 
American  citizens  by  birth,  are  growing 
quite  considerably  in  number.  Even  in 
American  churches  the  young  people's 


Primary  and  Junior  Boys  of  the 
Vacation  School 


problem  is  considered  very  difficult.  But 
just  think  of  ours!  The  customs,  man- 
ners, cultures  and  languages  of  the  first 
and  second  generation  Japanese  are  quite 
different,  and  to  handle  these  two  differ- 
ent groups  under  one  roof  is  no  easy  task 
by  any  means.  Whether  it  is  easy  or  diffi- 
cult, all  the  Japanese  churches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  now  facing  this  common 
problem. 

But  now  what  are  we  doing  here  in  our 
church  ?  What  we  do  on  Sunday  is  about 
the  same  as  the  work  done  in  most  of 
the  American  churches.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  have  the  Sunday 
School.  Immediately  following  it  we  have 
our  morning  worship,  while  the  Juniors 
and  Intermediates  hold  their  respective 
Endeavor  meetings.  At  7  in  the  evening 
the  young  people  of  the  church  have  their 
own  meeting,  after  which  the  evening  ser- 
vice for  them  is  held.  The  enrollment 
of  the  Sunday  School  is  about  320.  In 
the  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
we  have  a  little  over  thirty  members. 
Practically  one-half  of  that  number  are 
college  students.  An  interesting  thing  to 
notice  about  our  work  on  Sunday  is  that 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  now  being  done 
in  English.  Only  the  morning  worship, 
which  is  intended  for  the  adults,  is  con- 
ducted in  Japanese,  all  others  being  in 
English.    The  ratio  is  three  to  one,  so  far 


Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Japanese 
Language  School 


Interesting  Groups  at  the  First  Japanese  Reformed  Church, 

San  Francisco 
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as  the  number  of  the  meetings  is  con- 
cerned. 

Just  recently  we  organized  a  society  for 
a  group  of  young  people  who  have  pecu- 
liar problems  of  their  own.  These  young 
people  are  Americans  by  birth,  but  while 
very  young  they  were  sent  to  Japan  by 
their  parents  for  education.  A  year  or 
so  ago  a  movement  was  launched  among 
the  Japanese  in  California  to  bring  these 
Japanese  young  people,  who  have  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  to  the  United  States.  The 
movement  has  already  brought  a  visible 
result.  The  number  of  these  young  peo- 
ple is  gradually  increasing,  and  we  are 
planning  to  take  care  of  them  properly. 

As  I  stated  before,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  work  done  on  Sundays  for 
the  adult  members  of  the  congregation.  I 
feel  that  the  feeding  of  the  soul  once  a 
week  is  not  sufficient,  and  I  ask  our  peo- 
ple to  make  up  what  they  miss  on  Sun- 
day by  coming  to  the  Lord's  House  reg- 
ularly on  Wednesday  night.  Bible  study 
is  almost  invariably  held  for  one  hour 
after  the  regular  prayer  meeting,  which  is 
held  from  8  to  9  o'clock.  During  the  past 
few  months  I  have  been  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Parables  of  the  Lord. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  holds 
its  regular  meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month.  Because  of  the  peculiar  con- 
dition our  ladies  are  placed  in,  they  can- 


Junior  and  Intermediate  C.  E.  Girls 
on  a  Hike 


not  very  well  follow  the  suggested  pro- 
gram, as  most  of  the  American  sister  soci- 
eties do.  They  must  make  up  their  own 
program  for  themselves.  The  society, 
however,  is  slowly  but  steadily  growing, 
and  is  surely  a  great  asset  to  our  work 
here. 

The  conducting  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage school  is  another  thing  we  are  do- 
ing. Three  teachers  are  devoting  their 
time  to  this  work  every  afternoon.  The 
Pacific  era  is  coming — nay,  indeed,  it  has 
come.  Already  many  important  world's 
affairs  are  centering  around  the  Pacific 
basin.  The  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  cultures  has  now  come  to 


Dr.  Schaeeeer  with  Pastors  Kowta,  Suzuki,  Mori  and 
Mrs.  Suzuki  at  Sawtelle,  Cal. 
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be  a  necessity,  rather  than  a  luxury.  I 
might  mention  that  in  connection  with  the 
school  the  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  also  done. 

Our  gymnasium  is  quite  extensively 
used,  especially  at  this  basketball  season. 
It  is  used  for  practice  almost  every  night. 
A  new  basketball  team  for  our  Interme- 
diate boys  has  just  been  organized.  Be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  several  fine  play- 
ers in  it,  the  new  team  promises  much. 

I  mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  this 


article,  that  "the  first  generation  Jap- 
anese" are  rapidly  growing  old.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  they  seem  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  about  the  finer 
things  of  life.  Furthermore,  they  do  think 
of  the  education  and  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren to  a  surprisingly  great  extent.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  personal  conviction  that 
it  is  a  very  opportune  time  for  us  to  do 
a  more  aggressive  piece  of  work  among 
the  first  generation  as  well  as  among  the 
second  generation  Japanese  in  California. 


Twenty  Years  Among  the  Japanese 

Rky.  E.  F.  EvEMEYER,  Superintendent,  Department  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


ANNIVERSARIES  are  significant. 
They  call  forth  reflection.  It  is  a 
time  of  accounting.  It  is  a  special  period 
of  expressed  gratitude.  It  is  an  occasion 
of  petition  for  Divine  Guidance  in  the 
future.  It  is  just  such  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Church  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  is  the  month  and  the 
year  of  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  our 
work  among  our  Japanese  brethren. 

The  Japanese  population  of  this  west- 
ern coast  is  a  great  people  of  considerable 
numbers.  The  greatness  in  numbers  is 
not  the  chief  factor.  It  is  quality  rather 
than  quantity  that  constitutes  the  chal- 
lenge coupled  with  opportunity  and  re- 


sponsibility. The  Reformed  Church  has 
responded  and  has  met  the  occasion.  She 
has  not  only  done  what  she  could,  but  that 
which  she  should.  The  results  are  filled 
with  rewarding  compensations  to  both  the 
Church  and  the  Japanese. 

History,  as  to  dates  and  personalities, 
will  be  elsewhere  recited.  Why  is  this 
a  great  people  ?  Why  is  this  a  great  work  ? 
Why  is  there  a  great  present  and  a  great 
future?  People  are  great  not  only  be- 
cause of  what  they  are  now,  but  because 
of  what  they  may  become.  The  average 
Japanese  in  California  meets  the  measure 
of  both.  He  has  a  strong,  well-developed 
body.    He  works  hard  and  plays  consist- 
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ently.  He  believes  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors  and  loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine. 
Cleanliness  is  with  him  a  virtue.  In  ath- 
letics of  all  kind  he  excels.  He  loves  the 
game  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  game, 
but  because  of  that  which  it  does  for  him 
physically.  It  means  greater  strength  and 
endurance  qualities.  He  must  be  strong 
to  excel,  and  excel  he  must.  In  the 
realm  of  agriculture  he  has  no  equal. 
Where  others  fail  the  Japanese  gardener 
thrives.  He  knows  full  well  the  cost  of 
success  and  pays  the  price  in  hard  work 
and  long  hours.  He  does  not  guess  at 
his  task.  He  knows.  He  has  reduced  it 
to  a  fine  art.  He  is  scientific.  One  of 
the  surprises  to  the  first-timer  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  magnificent  open-air  market. 
The  finest  of  these  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Japanese.  Very  largely  these 
vegetables  are  products  of  his  own  labors. 
He  sows  intelligently  and  reaps  abun- 
dantly. In  the  realm  of  mechanics  he  is 
equally  at  home.  To  be  sure  it  must  be 
acquired — but  acquire  it  he  does. 

In  the  realm  of  the  intellect  the  second 
generation  Japanese  does  not  stand  some- 
where in  line  but  they  are  at  the  head  of 
the  line.  In  the  public  and  high  schools, 
those  who  ought  to  know  unhesitatingly 
say  that  they  master  the  subjects  and  do 
it  easily.    Not  only  so,  they  retain  that 


which  they  acquire.  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  the  Japanese  student  must  be 
reckoned  with.  He  wins  and  maintains 
his  standing.  He  carries  off  honors. 
Music  and  art  are  to  him  a  second  nature. 
Some  of  the  largest  bookstores  in  our 
cities  are  Japanese.  They  are  filled  with 
readers  and  purchasers  at  all  hours.  Our 
public  libraries  always  have  the  Japanese 
searcher  for  knowledge  and  truth.  He 
believes  knowledge  and  truth  make  him 
free.  He  is  right.  In  the  realm  of  surg- 
ery, medicine  and  dentistry  he  moves 
toward  the  top.  Los  Angeles  has  its  own 
Japanese  hospital  with  a  complete  and 
competent  Japanese  staff. 

To  many  Japanese  religion,  philosophy 
and  psychology  are  very  closely  allied  sub- 
jects. To  others  they  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  Japanese  has  a  keen  and  open 
mind  to  all  such  kindred  subjects.  A 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  students 
may  often  be  found  discussing  such  sub- 
jects. History  is  an  open  sea  into  which 
they  love  to  plunge.  Comparative  religion 
is  always  a  welcome  subject.  To  discuss 
it  with  these  students  you  are  wise  indeed 
if  you  know  whereof  you  speak.  The 
mystical  or  mythological  is  always  a  sweet 
morsel.  Poetry  and  literature  is  a  sort 
of  an  indoor  sport.  If  you  wish  to  reflect 
and  enjoy  the  unexpected  angle  on  any 
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gjven  subject  sit  among  such  a  group  and 
be  not  in  haste  as  to  time.  It  is  not  time 
that  matters  but  rather  that  the  topic  be 
exhausted. 

The  Japanese  is  patriotic.  He  loves 
and  reveres  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He 
is  equally  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. He  is  law  abiding  and  loves  peace. 
He  is  temperate,  sober  and  industrious. 
He  is  anxious  about  the  friendship  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  wants 
it  to  be  abiding  and  genuine.  He  is  relig- 
ious. Not  by  any  means  always  Chris- 
tian but  he  is  inherently  religious.  He 
brought  it  with  him.  And  again,  he  wants 
to  know  the  reason.  The  sawdust  trail 
has  little  or  no  appeal.  He  wants  to  think 
it  out.  It  takes  a  long  time ;  as  a  result 
the  winning  of  adults  to  Christianity  has 
been  a  rather  slow  progress.  However, 
some  of  the  most  staunch  and  devout 

THE  SOCIAL  SERV 
James  M.  Mullan, 


Christian  men  and  women  are  Japanese. 
Children  and  youth  respond  much  more 
readily.  And  the  parents  of  some,  non- 
Christian  in  faith,  are  quite  willing,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  boys  and  young  men, 
to  send  them  for  Christian  instruction.  As 
a  result  we  have  a  really  great  work 
among  this  group.  Our  Kindergartens, 
Church  Schools  and  Second  Generation 
work  are  all  a  great  joy.  It  is  a  joy  be- 
cause of  the  spiritual  results.  You  hear 
testimony,  prayers  and  meetings  of  such 
high  grade  as  not  often  experienced  in  an 
American  group.  Hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  young  lives  have  been  touched 
and  many  held  in  these  twenty  years.  Our 
work  has  been  consistent  and  persistent. 
It  is  winning  for  Christ.  The  Japanese 
are  profoundly  grateful  and  deeply  mind- 
ful of  all  that  has  and  is  being  done  for 
them.    It  is  God's  work  with  His  people. 

ICE  COMMISSION 
Executive  Secretary 


Contemporary  Commandments  of  Social  Righteousness 

By  Albert  W.  Palmer 


LIFE  is  being  organized  today  in  more 
and  more  influential  social  relations. 
The  old  individual  morality  must  expand 
to  keep  pace  with  this  growing  socializa- 
tion of  life.  Is  not  a  new  decalogue  of 
social  ideals,  somewhat  as  follows,  actu- 
ally growing  up  in  the  Christian  thought 
of  our  day?  Are  we  willing  to  accept  any 
lower  standard  than  this? 

I 

I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  but  thou  shalt 
remember  that  I  am  also  the  God  of  all 
the  earth.  I  have  no  favorite  children. 
The  Negro  and  the  Hindu,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Russian  and  Mexican  are  all 
my  beloved  children. 

II 

Thou  shalt  not  measure  a  city's  great- 
ness by  its  population  or  its  bank  clear- 
ings alone,  but  also  by  its  low  infant  mor- 
tality, its  homes,  playgrounds,  libraries, 
schools  and  hospitals  and  its  low  record 


for  bootlegging,  prostitution,  robbery  and 
murder. 

Ill 

Thou  shalt  remember  that  no  civiliza- 
tion can  rise  above  the  level  of  its  respect 
for  and  ideals  of  womanhood. 

IV 

Thou  shalt  remember  thine  own  sins 
and  build  no  prisons  for  revenge  and  pun- 
ishment, but  make  thy  courts  clinics  for 
the  soul  and  thy  jails  hospitals  for  moral 
diseases. 

V 

Thou  shalt  remember  that  the  end- 
product  of  industry  is  not  goods  or  divi- 
dends, but  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  moulded  by  that  industry. 

VI 

Thou  shalt  press  on  from  political 
democracy  toward  industrial  democracy, 
remembering  that  no  man  is  good  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  govern  another  man 
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without  his  consent,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  a  living  wage,  every  man  craves  a  rea- 
sonable share  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  labors. 

VII 

Thou  shalt  outlaw  war  and  make  no 
threatening  gestures  either  with  great 
navies  or  vast  military  preparations 
against  thy  neighbor. 

VIII 

Thou  shalt  honor  men  for  character 
and  service  alone,  and  dishonor  none  be- 
cause of  race,  color  or -previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

IX 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor  by  malicious  propa- 


ganda or  colored  news  or  by  calling  him 
contemptuous  names  such  as  Dago,  Chink, 
Jap,  Wop,  Nigger  or  Sheeney. 

X 

Thou  shalt  remember  that  when  thine 
own  ancestors  were  savages  and  barbar- 
ians other  men  brought  to  them  the  sav- 
ing and  civilizing  Christian  Gospel.  Now 
that  thou  art  rich  and  prosperous,  beware 
lest  thou  export  to  Asia  and  Africa  only 
thy  science  and  efficiency,  thy  warships, 
goods  and  moving  picture  films  and  for- 
get to  export  the  Christian  message  and 
the  Christ-like  spirit  also. —  (Taken  from 
Our  Social  Conscience  of  The  Commis- 
sion on  Christianity  and  Social  Problems 
of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America.) 


A  Japanese  Social  Creed 


THE   National   Christian   Council  of 
Japan  has  recently  adopted  a  Social 
Creed,  which  is  reprinted  here. 

"Setting  up  as  our  ideal  a  Christian 
social  order  in  which  God  is  reverenced 
as  Father  and  humanity  is  inter-related  as 
brothers  we  purpose  to  realize  the  love, 
justice  and  fraternal  oneness  manifested 
by  Christ. 

"We  are  opposed  to  every  kind  of  mate- 
rialistic education  and  materialistic  system 
of  thought.  We  reject  all  social  recon- 
struction based  on  class  struggle  and  revo- 
lutionary methods.  We  are  likewise  op- 
posed to  reactionary  oppression.  More- 
over, taking  measures  for  the  extension 
of  Christian  education,  we  pray  that  many 
leaders  will  arise  from  among  us  who  will 
pour  their  lives  into  the  solution  of  social 
problems. 

"We  maintain  that  making  the  life  of 
Christ  a  living  force  within  organized 
society  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  pres- 
ent distress.  We  believe  that  wealth  is  a 
God-given  trust  and  that  it  should  be 
offered  up  for  Him  and  for  men. 

"In  conformity  with  these  ideals  we 
advocate  the  following  matters : 

"1.  Equal  rights  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties. 

"2.  Non-discriminatory  treatment  of 
nations  and  races. 

"3.  The  sanctity  of  marriage,  equal  re- 
sponsibility of  both  men  and  women  re- 


garding chastity.  The  improvement  of 
the  home  life. 

"4.  The  betterment  of  the  status  of 
women  in  the  educational,  social,  political 
and  industrial  world. 

"5.  Respect  for  the  personality  of  the 
child,  and  the  prohibition  of  child  labor. 

"6.  The  enactment  of  a  law  making 
Sunday  a  public  rest  day  (with  the  expec- 
tation that  wages  will  be  paid). 

"7.  The  abolishment  of  the  system  of 
public  prostitution  and  the  complete  reg- 
ulation of  all  similar  trades. 

"8.  The  promotion  of  national  prohibi- 
tion. 

"9.  The  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage, 
peasant's  welfare  and  social  insurance 
laws  and  legislation  and  equipment  pro- 
moting public  hygiene. 

"10.  The  encouragement  of  producers' 
and  consumers'  co-operative  associations. 

"11.  The  establishment  of  a  suitable 
agency  to  attain  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employees  and  employers. 

"12.  The  diffusion  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation for  working  people  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  reasonable  working  day. 

"13.  The  enactment  of  a  higher  pro- 
gressive tax  rate  for  incomes  and  inherit- 
ances. 

"14.  The  limitation  of  armaments, 
strengthening  of  the  World  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  realization  of  a  warless 
world." — (Taken  from  Information  Ser- 
vice, January  25,  1930.) 
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Ladies  and  Babies 


"\  would  like  to  have  ether  waves  so 
directed  that  ladies  sitting  in  church  swell- 
ing their  bosoms  in  pride  over  their  fine 
silk  gowns,  could  get  a  peep  while  saying 
their  prayers  into  the  vapor  baths  in  the 
various  silk  filatures  through  which  their 
dresses  have  come  and  see  those  babies 
lying  in  filth,  with  their  pale-faced 
mothers  attending  to  them  while  working, 
and  the  little  six-year-old  girls  that  had 
to  turn  out  at  5  A.  M.  balancing  their 
bodies  for  a  while  on  one  leg  and.  then  a 


while  on  the  other,  and  many  of  them 
bearing  scars  from  scalding  to  keep  them 
awake  at  their  work."— Thus  Joseph 
Baillie,  of  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Tech- 
nical Training,  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  a 
report  on  child  labor  in  China,  made  in 
1924.  Mr.  Baillie  says  conditions  have 
been  growing  worse  since ;  that  like  re- 
ports in  this  country,  this  one  has  served 
to  quiet  protestors — just  as  if  getting  the 
description  into  print  somehow  bettered 
the  condition ! 
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TO  MAKE  THE  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  A  REALITY,  IN  THAT 
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Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  September 


Synods  Appt. 
Eastern    $4,657.77 


Ohio 

.Northwest   

Pittsburgh   

Potomac   

Gorman  of  East, 

Mid  West   

W.  If.  S.  G.  8. 
Miscellaneous 
Bequest!   


i.i;i;t.:t'.i 

170.00 
:',s<;.<)() 
1,408.69 
269.10 
1)00.37 


Totals 


$9,462.92 


1929 
Specials 
$125.50 
831.99 
IS!). 70 
50,009.00 
409.20 
00.00 
02.00 
2.204.00 
1.00 
515.00 
.$54.46X  11 


Totals 
$4,783.27 
2.  IDC. US 
359.76 
50,395.00 
1.S17.S9 
329.10 
968.37 
2.261.06 
1.00 
515.00 
$63,931.03 


Appt. 
$4,930.14 
1,868.74 
590.58 
1.635.09 
2,418.00 
226.00 
1.782.68 


1930 
Specials 
$26.25 

70.00 
100.00 

21.10 
135.00 

30.00 

2,126.61 


Totals 
$4,956.39 
1,938.74 

090.58 
1,656.19 
2.553.00 

256.00 
1,782.68 
2,126.61 


$13,451.23 


180.00  180.00 
$2,688.96  $16,140.19 
Net  Decrease. . . 


Increase 
$173.12 

330.82 

735.11 

814.31 


$2  053.36 


Decrease 
'  $558.24 
48,738.si 
73.i6 

138.05 
1.00 

335.00 
$49,844.20 
$47,790.84 


Foreign  Missions 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 


The  Work  of  Missions  Amid  the  Changing  Conditions 


WHO  is  not  sensitive  to  the  acute 
situation  which  exists  at  this  time  in 
most  Mission  Fields?  This  should  not 
surprise  Christian  workers  who  read  in 
the  daily  papers  of  alarm  in  France, 
gloom  in  England,  uneasiness  at  Geneva, 
confusion  in  Germany  and  unemployment 
in  America.  There  is  a  crisis  on  in  the 
world  today,  and  Christians  must  face  it 
and  help  to  solve  it.  It  is  a  condition  that 
only  spiritual  power  can  remedy.  And 
that  power  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nothing  can  be  more  challenging  to  the 
faith  and  courage  of  believers  than  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  time  to  think 
seriously  and  to  plan  wisely  for  the  full 
realization  of  the  promises  of  God.  How 
to  increase  the  enthusiasm  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  put  heart  and  passion 
into  the  Church  is  the  problem. 

There  are  strong  currents  at  work  in 
our  day  that  run  counter  to  the  work  of 
Christian  Missions.  All  sorts  of  criti- 
cisms must  be  met.  Do  the  Boards  of 
Missions  adjust  their  policies  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  ?  Are  the  workers  on  the 
fields  able  to  adapt  their  message  to  the 
new  day?  How  can  the  patriotism  of 
America  mingle  with  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  Japan,  China  and  India? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  live  issues,  the 
burning  questions. 

Any  student  of  Foreign  Missions  who 
has  made  an  impartial  study  of  the  pres- 
ent trends  and  promising  outlook  of  the 
world-wide  Christian  movement  knows 
that  there  is  a  wide-open  door  for  the 
heralds  of  salvation  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  see  the  herald  of  glad 
tidings  and  to  hear  his  message.  The 
Missionary  now  has  a  field  and  an  influ- 
ence that  the  faithful  men  and  women  in 
bygone  years  did  not  have.    To  say  that 


there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  mis- 
sionary reveals  an  ignorance  that  is  piti- 
able. The  Christian  worker  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  yes,  everywhere,  makes  a 
distinct  contribution  that  could  not  be 
made  by  his  predecessor  fifty  years  ago. 
Now,  as  then,  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage from  God  to  these  lands,  but  the 
conditions  he  must  face  were  unknown  to 
the  earlier  pioneers.  When  Carey  went 
to  India  there  were  no  friction  points 
between  Great  Britain  and  India.  When 
Guido  Verbeck  went  to  Japan  there  was 
no  immigration  act  excluding  Japanese 
from  the  United  States,  when  Robert 
Morrison  went  to  China  no  American 
marines  or  gun  boats  lay  in  the  Shanghai 
harbor. 

Need  I  remind  the  reader  that  while  all 
this  makes  the  task  of  the  missionary 
more  difficult,  it  gives  an  additional  value 
to  his  work?  He  is  the  messenger  of 
good  will  and  brotherhood  in  the  face  of 
all  political  complications.  He  lis  the 
symbol  of  an  international  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  He  is  the  most 
reconciling  person  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  perils  that  lurks  in  the 
bosom  of  some  Christians  is  the  fear  of 
defeat,  as  though  the  powers  of  evil  were 
stronger  than  the  powers  of  good.  This 
is  still  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith.  Save  for  the  faith 
that  never  fears  and  the  hope  that  never 
wavers,  the  progress  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions would  not  be  what  it  is  today.  It 
was  the  promise  of  an  ever-present 
Saviour  that  fired  the  hearts  of  the  early 
disciples  to  go  forth  as  heralds  of  the 
great  salvation. 

We  spend  too  much  time  and  strength 
on  the  theory  of  religion  and  the  methods 
of  its  promotion.  The  real  leaders  in  the 
spread  of  Christianity  are  men  who 
simply  believe  the  fact  that  Jesus  lives, 
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that  man  needs  His  grace,  and  that  His 
grace  is  available.  The  vigor  of  the  mis- 
sionary endeavor  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
God  and  of  His  saving  grace. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  work  of 
Christian  Missions  is  at  an  end.  The 
trials  and  troubles  that  the  missionaries 
have  to  pass  through  are  but  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  greatest  religious  advance 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
All  Christians  should  know  that  the 
churches  in  China  have  united  in  an 
effort  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Christians  and  to  increase  the  member- 
ship in  five  years.  In  Japan,  we  are  told 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  movement,  or, 
the  million  souls  movement  for  Christ. 
God  has  given  Dr.  Cheng  in  China  and 
Dr.  Kagawa  in  Japan  a  vision  and  a 
passion,  and  the  missionaries  are  behind 
them  in  this  noble  adventure.  Shall  we, 
whose  souls  are  lighted  with  the  Lamp  of 
Life  sit  still  and  do  nothing  at  a  time 
when  the  prospects  are  as  bright  as  the 
promises  of  God? 

We  are  a  Church  of  the  living  God. 
Immortal    beings    are   given   into  our 


charge.  Souls  are  to  be  won  for  the 
kingdom  in  heaven.  We  do  well  to 
remember  that  we  have  a  charge  to  keep 
as  well  as  our  souls  to  save.  Ours  is  a 
sacred  trust,  a  solemn  responsibility.  Let 
not  the  world,  with  its  pleasures  and  its 
pastimes,  lure  us  away  from  our  God- 
given  task.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  be 
up  and  doing,  to  get  busy  with  the  work 
the  Lord  expects  us  to  accomplish. 

There  is  an  ever-present  indifference  to 
contend  with  among  some  church  mem- 
bers. The  charge  has  been  made  that 
"American  Christians  are  thinking  more 
of  themselves,  and  less  of  others,  and  as 
a  result  are  probably  less  Christian."  If 
this  is  true,  how  sad  is  the  need  of  the 
hour.  Because  of  declining  incomes  some 
Boards  have  been  forced  to  close  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  churches  in  a  number 
of  foreign  countries.  One  of  the  saddest 
thoughts  is  the  necessity  of  the  recall  of 
workers,  few  as  these  are  among  the 
many  unsaved  millions.  Still  sadder  the 
thought  that  the  vision  has  died  out,  and 
the  people  do  perish.  "How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?" 


Impressions  of  the  Visit  of  Dr.  Rupp  to  Japan 


F^ARLY  in  the  present  year  when  my 
'  faithful  co-worker,  Dr.  Jacob  G. 
Rupp,  spoke  to  me  of  the  need  of  a  vaca- 
tion, it  was  foreign  to  my  thoughts  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Rupp  should  attempt  to  visit 
Japan  and  China.  It  is  plain  now  that  a 
wise  Providence  has  led  them  to  under- 
take an  extensive  trip,  which  I  believe  will 
turn  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 
To  travel  thousands  of  miles  by  train  and 
steamer  may  have  its  fascination,  but  it  is 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  often 
accompanied  by  dangers  and  hardships. 

The  communications  which  have  been 
appearing  in  our  Church  papers  show  how 
well  occupied  has  been  the  time  since  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Rupp  left  the  shores  of  the 
homeland  in  August.  They  have  been 
literally  "on  the  go"  all  the  time.  After 
spending  about  six  weeks  in  Japan  in 
visiting  the  schools  at  Sendai,  and  the 
centers  of  evangelistic  endeavor,  they 
came  by  a  Japanese  steamer  to  China. 


Dr.  Rupp  writes  enthusiastically  of 
their  reception  by  the  Japanese  and  our 
missionaries  and  of  his  constant  traveling 
and  profitable  conferences  with  our 
workers.  Evidently  they  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
strange  conditions  for  they  slept  in  a  num- 
ber of  Japanese  hotels  and  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  in  a  number  of  Japanese 
homes.  "The  missionaries  expressed  sur- 
prise how  the  Japanese  take  to  me.  They 
say  there  is  nothing  Japanese  about  me." 
All  who  know  Dr.  Rupp  need  not  be  told 
that  he  is  a  servant  of  Christ  with  a  big 
heart  and  a  genial  presence,  so  that  it  is 
easy  for  people  to  be  drawn  to  him. 

One  desire  that  Dr.  Rupp  was  able  to 
gratify  was  his  fellowship  with  our  Jap- 
anese pastors  and  evangelists.  He  held 
many  interviews  with  them,  and  made 
many  addresses  to  congregations  and  Sun- 
day Schools.  He  refers  to  the  Gotemba 
Conference  as  a  fine  spiritual  retreat. 
"There  were  200  Japanese  pastors  present 
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and  a  few  missionaries.  Dr.  Noss  and  I 
were  entertained  by  the  Japanese  and 
lived  with  them  for  two  days  and  nights. 
I  lived  with  the  Japanese  and  ate  their 
food  half  the  time  while  traveling." 

The  last  conference  with  Japanese  pas- 
tors was  held  at  Urawa,  the  capital  of 
Saitama  Ken  with  a  population  of  20,000. 
The  congregation  paid  one-third  of  the 
price  for  a  fine  lot.  They  held  an 
evangelistic  meeting  under  the  leadership 
of  the  pastor.  There  were  a  thousand 
people  present  and  the  noted  evangelist 
Kagawa,  was  the  speaker.  At  the  Satur- 
day evening  meeting  the  people  paid  ad- 
mission. They  did  not  announce  the  Sun- 
day meetings  for  they  could  not  have 
taken  care  of  the  crowds.  There  were 
100  decisions  for  Christ  at  the  two  meet- 
ings, and  this  will  be  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  congregation. 

The  address  of  welcome  delivered  by 
Rev.  Kikutaro  Yoshida,  of  Omiya,  voices 
the  well- wishes  of  our  Japanese  brethren 
as  also  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the 
evangelistic  work  in  Saitama  Ken.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Dr.  Rupp,  it  is  certainly  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  speak  a  few  welcome  words 
unto  you  here  again  at  Urawa,  represent- 
ing our  fellow  workers  in  Saitama.  When 
we  heard  of  your  third  visit  to  Japan,  we 
were  thankful  to  you  and  thinking  how  to 
welcome  you  by  valuable  method ;  namely, 
either  by  holding  a  good  union  meeting  of 
all  churches  under  the  Reformed  Mission 
in  order  to  hear  a  good  message  of 
American  people  from  you,  or  by  inviting 
you  to  each  mission  place  and  show  to  you 
its  real  condition  in  order  that  you  may 
have  more  knowledge  concerning  Saitama 
Mission.  On  the  other  hand  we  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  program  of  your 
trip  at  this  time  and  only  waited  some 
information  from  Sendai.  When  we 
heard  that  your  time  in  Japan  was  too 
short,  and  there  was  hardly  time  to  visit 
us  in  Saitama  we  were  rather  disappointed 
and  felt  sorry  that  we  would  miss  this 
good  chance  to  entertain  you.  However, 
we  are  very  sincerely  thankful  and  glad 
that  you  have  kindly  arranged  your  most 
busy  and  precious  time  for  us  and  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  on  this  afternoon.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  impression  you 


have  on  the  third  visit  in  Japan,  but  I  hope 
and  believe  that  you  would  have  seen  its 
positive  advancement  more  than  seven 
years  ago  even  in  Saitama  field.  I  should 
say,  yes,  it  has  surely  improved  and  is 
improving  year  after  year.  Although  its 
movement  is  not  so  fast  as  other  social 
works. 

Let  me  say  to  you  on  some  points :  1st, 
when  we  had  invited  you  seven  years  ago, 
there  were  4  ministers  at  7  mission  fields 
in  Saitama,  but  today  there  are  7  min- 
isters at  1 1  mission  places,  namely,  Kawa- 
guchi,  Soka,  Ageo  and  Okegawa.  These 
four  are  added  to  former  7  places :  Koshi- 
gaya,  Urawa,  Iwatsuki,  Hasuda,  Konosu, 
Oshi,  Omiya,  and  five  new  ministers 
were  given  to  these  new  fields,  Kimura, 
Kuze,  Kiyama,  Takeuchi,  Fukase,  while 
Yoshida  Kametaro  is  retired  and  Mr. 
Utsugi  is  in  America  now.  I  am  glad  to 
say  these  are  very  active  and  faithful 
workers  and  this  shows  how  Saitama  Mis- 
sion will  be  hopeful.  2nd,  so  far  as  I 
know  every  Mission  Church  in  Saitama, 
especially  4  churches,  are  very  hopeful, 
they  are  increasing  members  more  than 
the  rest.  Like  my  church  in  Omiya, 
since  we  could  get  a  bigger  building 
through  your  kind  effort,  many  members 
were  added.  Moreover  we  were  not  able 
to  carry  kindergarten  work  which  is  more 
successful  than  other  kindergartens  in 
Omiya,  namely,  we  are  obliged  to  refuse 
more  than  20  children  in  this  new  term, 
because  the  building  is  too  small  to  take 
them  all,  and  we  are  limiting  the  number 
of  children  to  45.  This  work  is  also  a 
great  help  to  our  Sunday  School  work. 
3rd,  we  had  organized  a  Christian  Church 
Alliance  of  Saitama  prefecture  four  years 
ago.  It  consists  of  all  Methodist 
Churches,  two  Episcopalian  Churches  and 
all  our  churches  in  Saitama,  and  we  are 
very  friendly  to  each  other.  This  Alliance 
is  expecting  to  have  a  union  service  and 
picnic  on  the  17th  of  October.  4th — As 
a  social  work  our  churches  are  engaging 
to  the  movement  against  harlots,  and  are 
working  very  earnestly  to  destroy  this  evil 
institution  from  Saitama.  On  the  other 
hand  an  evil  influence  and  dangerous 
thought  of  this  world  is  so  powerful  that 
even  some  Christians  would  be  swallowed 
up  by  these  monsters.     Therefore  our 
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fight  ought  to  be  great  and  long,  and 
although  we  have  believed  firmly  that  the 
final  victory  will  be  ours.  We  are  weak  to 
stand  on  for  a  long  time  against  them 
and  to  conquer  these  powerful  spirits, 
unless  there  is  the  divine  help  and  the 
sympathy  and  prayer  of  Christians  in 
America'  Yes,  Saitama  Mission  churches 
and  we  workers  are  needing  your  sym- 
pathy more  and  more  in  future  just  like 


some  other  churches  in  North  Japan.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  you  will  kindly  bring 
a  good  message  unto  your  people  and  will 
give  them  a  sacrificing  spirit  to  carry  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  nations  more  and 
more,  and  also  that  you  will  always  stand 
in  the  position  to  unite  your  people  and 
our  people  more  closely  than  before  by 
the  love  of  Christ.  May  God  bless  you 
and  lead  you  on  your  long  journey,  both 
on  land  and  on  sea  richly.  Amen. 


Keijiro  Kurosawa 


RECENTLY  I  got  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  Konosu  Church, 
Japan,  where  I  was  once  a  pastor  until  I 
came  to  this  country  for  study.  Keijiro 
Kurosawa,  the  sender  of  the  letter,  is  an 
elder  and  treasurer  of  the  Konosu  church, 
and  a  laundry  man  in  his  profession.  He 
is  a  very  important  man  in  the  church  as 
well  as  in  his  town.  He  was  not  so  well 
educated  in  his  youth  but  as  a  Christian 
the  Lord  has  led  him  to  become  a  useful 
man. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  man  of  burning 
ambition  and  left  home  for  Ceylon  to  dive 
for  pearls,  dreaming  of  becoming  a  mil- 
lionaire. No  doubt  it  was  very  hard 
work  for  one  who  had  no  experience  at 
all  on  the  sea.  Some  time  later  he  became 
a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. After  five  years  had  elapsed  he 
tried  to  make  his  way  through  India  and 
Persia  to  France  on  his  bicycle,  with  a 
friend.  But  they  failed  within  a  week's 
riding.  Then  he  became  a  sailor  so  as  to 
come  over  to  America  and  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  learned  to  do  laundry 
work  and  worked  faithfully  for  two 
years. 

During  those  days  in  Brooklyn  he 
often  looked  back  over  his  past  life  which 
was  so  miserable  and  meaningless,  and 
trembled  over  it  everytime,  and  gradually 
came  to  know  what  life  did  really  mean 
to  him.  He  also  came  to  feel  that 
Brooklyn  was  not  a  place  for  him  to 
remain.  As  he  was  now  a  good  laundry 
man,  he  was  able  to  save  enough  for  his 
trip  back  to  Japan. 

It  was  on  June  25,  1918,  when  this 
young  man  with  his  face  brilliant  with 
hope,  was  seen  at  the  front  of  the  Japan- 


Elder  Keijiro  Kurosawa  (At  Right) 


ese  laundry  shop  in  Brooklyn  mounting 
the  newly  bought  motorcycle  with  a  small 
suitcase  on  its  back,  being  seen  orr  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  He  faced  toward 
the  south  with  innumerable  memories  and 
recollections,  after  eight  years  of  wan- 
dering throughout  the  world.  He  wanted 
to  cross  over  the  vast  continent  on  his 
motorcycle.  So  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  then  on  to  Harrisburg.  At  night  he 
slept  under  the  wayside  woods.  Some- 
times he  could  not  sleep  at  all,  having  been 
soaked  all  over  his  body  because  of  the 
heavy  rain.     But,  alas,  on  the  hillside 
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highway  thirty  miles  beyond  Harrisburg 
he  was  thrown  on  the  ground  so  bitterly 
that  he  was  quite  unconscious  until  he 
found  himself  in  a  certain  cottage  with 
several  country  people  kindly  taking  care 
of  him.  After  two  days'  rest  he  took  a 
train,  quitting  the  motorcycle  which  was 
so  unkind  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Yoko- 
homa  on  September  23  of  the  same  year, 
being  welcomed  by  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  old  friends. 

There  was  another  one  who  most 
warmly  welcomed  his  return  and  enter- 
rained  him — the  pastor  of  the  church 
there.  Soon  they  became  the  best  friends, 
and  after  a  year  or  so  Kurosawa  became 
a  Christian.  He  now  was  a  faithful 
Christian  and  God  led  him  to  become  a 
refined  gentleman.  After  such  bitter  and 
varied  experiences,  he  now  knew  the 
world  better  and  how  to  live.  He  was 
now  a  man  of  hope,  faith  and  love. 
Gradually  he  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  and  at  last  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  elders  and  as  treasurer.  He 
became  a  good  assistant  to  the  pastor. 
When  I  was  a  minister  there  he  always 
helped  my  work  so  that  I  could  see  the 
good  results  of  his  evangelism. 

His  business  prospers  in  summer  and 
he  earns  enough  for  the  coming  year ;  he 
spends  much  of  it  for  the  church.  How? 
He  visits  patients  with  comforting  words 
of  Christ,  the  Bible,  often  some  other 
materials.  He  travels  if  necessary  afar 
from  his  town  to  see  his  friends  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  to  guide  them  to  Christ. 
He  brings  new  people  to  the  church  and 
introduces  new  seekers  to  the  pastor.  He 
established  the  Boy  Scouts,  making  his 
own  home  as  the  headquarters  at  first,  but 
now  rents  a  house  for  them.  He  bought 
a  radio  set  when  it  was  first  introduced 
to  his  vicinity  and  placed  it  in  the  public 
school.  Then  he  started  a  Temperance 
Society  with  his  house  as  the  head- 
quarters, to  which  he  invited  every  per- 
son within  and  without  the  church.    He  is 


always  trying  to  find  out  something  new 
that  is  necessary  and  helpful  to  the  people 
and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  as  well. 

This  is  his  work  and  character,  so  that 
all  the  townsfolk  know  him  so  well  and 
respect  him  so  highly,  that  the  light  of 
Christianity  shines  so  brightly  through 
him  in  the  town  and  country  around. 
(Matt.  5:  16.) 

Now  he  wrote  me  that  he  has  heard 
that  the  spirit  of  evangelization,  which 
Christ  entrusted  to  His  small  group  and 
to  us  all,  has  been  declining  somewhat 
among  Americans.  Therefore  he  asked 
me  to  urge  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  it. 
so  that  also  Japan  may  be  saved  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  In  Japan  there  is  now  a 
general  spirit  that  we  should  do  more  for 
ourselves,  since  we  have  been  helped  for 
so  many  a  year  by  our  Christian  friends  in 
the  foreign  lands.  In  this  same  spirit 
Konosu  church  has  already  started  its 
campaign  for  the  building  fund,  with  its 
small  congregation  of  less  than  forty 
members.  The  most  interesting  and 
stimulating  event  to  us  Christians  in  the 
church  was  that  the  very  first  contributor 
to  this  fund  was  not  a  member  of  the 
church  nor  a  Christian,  but  a  very  eager 
seeker.  Kurosawa  then  wrote  his  auto- 
biography for  this  same  purpose.  He 
finished  it  after  I  came  to  this  country, 
and  sent  me  a  copy  which  is  very  inter- 
esting to  read.  When  his  book  was  pub- 
lished, all  expenses  for  printing  and 
others  were  at  once  paid  out,  and  the  net 
profit  is  now  being  put  into  the  treasury 
of  the  new  fund. 

The  harvest  is  plenty,  but  more  work- 
men are  needed  in  Japan.  At  the  shore 
of  the  land  of  cherry  blossoms  across  the 
ocean  the  voice  for  help  is  still  heard. 
"Come  and  help  us,"  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  Christian  to  answer  its  call  and 
prayer. 

T.  Utsugi. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Has  It  Occurred  to  You 

that 

A  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 
is  the  solution  for 
THAT  "DIFFICULT"  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 
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The  Evangelistic  Work  of  Our  Japan  Mission 

By  Rev.  I.  G.  Nace 


II 

Personnel 

DURING  the  past  year  several  changes 
were  made  in  the  location  of  our  pas- 
tors. Mr.  Suwa,  who  for  some  years  had 
been  pastor  at  Haranomachi  and  Naka- 
mura,  was  challenged  to  become  the  first 
pastor  at  Kamaishi  in  Iwate  Ken.  Here 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  do  real  pioneer 
evangelistic  work.  Mr.  Takagi,  who  for 
the  past  six  years  had  been  doing  very 
acceptable  work  at  Yonezawa,  was  given  a 
three  years'  leave  of  absence  for  study 
in  America,  with  the  understanding  that 
upon  his  return  he  resume  his  work  with 
our  Board.  He  registered  as  a  student 
in  our  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  His  successor  at  Yonezawa 
is  Mr.  Umezu,  who  was  transferred  from 
Tsuruoka,  to  which  place  Mr.  Ogawa  has 
been  assigned.  Mr.  Hanyu,  our  architect- 
evangelist,  has  moved  from  Ichinohe,  in 
Iwate  Ken,  to  Inawashiro,  in  Fukushima 
Ken. 

New  Graduates 

Of  those  who  graduated  from  our  Sen- 
dai  Seminary  last  March,  the  following 
entered  our  work :  Mr.  Chuzo  Fukase  be- 
came pastor  at  Konosu.  Mr.  J.  Konno 
was  located  at  Tateoka,  and  Mr.  T.  Konno 
went  to  Ichinohe  to  succeed  Mr.  Hanyu. 
Mr.  D.  Kohari  was  asked  to  continue  the 
work  he  had  been  doing  as  a  student  at 
Watari.  Mr.  Isomi  Iseki,  one  of  the  best 
students  in  the  class,  went  to  Sakata  to 
assist  Mr.  Miura.  Mr.  S.  (Hasebe)  Sakai 
became  Rev.  Jo's  assistant  at  Fukushima, 
while  Mr.  S.  Endo  went  to  Aomori  to 
assist  Mr.  Taguchi.  With  this  group  of 
new  workers  out  in  the  field,  our  evan- 
gelistic work  is  better  manned  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  heretofore.  There  are 
now  really  no  vacant  stations,  but  there 
still  remain  many  stations  we  should  like 
to  fill.  Now  that  we  are  coming  to  be  well 
supplied  in  quantity  with  workers,  we 
must  put  more  and  more  stress  upon  qual- 
ity and  preparation. 

Changes  Among  Missionaries 

Not  only  were  shifts  made  among  our 
Japanese  personnel  during  the  past  year. 


Several  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  location  of  our  evangelistic  mission- 
aries. Of  these  a  word  may  not  be  amiss. 
Last  spring  Missionaries  Nace  and 
Nugent  returned  from  furlough  and  re- 
sumed their  work  in  Akita  and  Aizu- 
Wakamatsu,  respectively.  This  involved 
no  special  change,  but  when  Rev.  Alfred 
Ankeney  left  on  furlough  he  asked  that 
upon  his  return  to  Japan  he  be  relieved 
of  all  evangelistic  work.  Thus,  Miyagi 
Ken  was  once  more  left  without  a  mis- 
sionary-in-charge.  The  importance  of 
this  field  made  it  urgent  for  some  other 
missionary  to  be  assigned  to  this  work  as 
soon  as  possible.  Rev.  Frank  L.  Fesper- 
man,  of  Yamagata,  was  challenged.  He 
accepted  and  moved  to  Sendai,  with  his 
family,  during  the  summer,  leaving  Rev. 
Carl  D.  Kriete  in  charge  of  all  the  work 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  J.  Engelmann 
at  Tiffin  Missionary  Conference 
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in  Yamagata  Ken.  This,  however,  was  to 
be  for  but  a  short  time.  In  September 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  Miyagi  College 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kriete  to 
succeed  Rev.  Allen  K.  Faust,  Ph.D.,  as 
President  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Kriete 
responded  favorably  to  the  call,  and  Yam- 
agata Ken,  instead  of  having  two  evan- 
gelistic missionaries,  as  usual,  was  left 
without  any.  (This  gap  has  since  been 
filled  by  the  transfer  of  Rev.  W.  C. 
Nugent  from  Wakamatsu  to  Yamagata.) 
Fortunately,  and,  as  it  were,  "in  the  full- 
ness of  time,"  reinforcements  for  our 
evangelistic  work  arrived  in  the  person  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  J.  Engelmann,  who 
entered  the  Language  School  of  Feder- 
ated Missions  in  Tokyo  in  October.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Ehlman,  who  had  been  located  at  Mori- 
oka,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Iwate  Ken, 
were  obliged  to  leave  for  the  United 
States  because  of  Mrs.  Ehlman's  illness. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  due  time  they  may 
return  and  resume  their  work. 

New  Stations 

New  work  was  opened  at  three  places 
— Kamaishi,  in  Iwate  Ken,  and  Shiogama 
and  Ouchimura,  in  Miyagi  Ken.  Kamaishi 
is  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  impor- 
tance along  the  East  Coast.  Rev.  Mr. 
Suwa  went  there  at  the  request  of  our 
Board  in  April,  1929.  After  some  pros- 
pecting, a  suitable  building  was  rented  in 
which  to  begin  work.  During  the  sum- 
mer he  was  assisted  by  a  student  from 
the  Theological  Seminary.  Some  very 
effective  street  meetings  were  held.  As 
yet  there  are  no  regular  inquirers,  but 
the  Sunday  School  is  showing  signs  of 
life  and  growth.  This  being  a  piece  of 
genuine  pioneer  work,  it  will  require  time 
and  patience  to  gather  a  substantial 
nucleus  around  which  to  develop  this 
work. 

Not  far  from  Sendai  is  the  rapidly 
expanding  port-city  of  Shiogama.  For 
some  time  our  Board  has  realized  the 
urgent  need  for  evangelistic  work  in  this 
city,  but  hesitated  because  there  was  no 
evangelist  of  sufficient  experience  avail- 
able to  locate  there.  Last  year,  however, 
it  was  decided  to  open  work  here.  Rev. 


Mr.  Momma  was  challenged  to  undertake 
this  new  project. 

The  third  new  station  is  Ouchimura. 
Miss  Kikuchi,  a  graduate  of  Miyagi  Col- 
lege, is  conducting  a  thriving  Sunday 
School  in  this  place.  The  people  of  the 
community  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  this  work.  The  pas- 
tor at  Kaneyama  visits  the  place  from 
time  to  time  and  conducts  services. 

Lots  and  Chapels 

The  need  for  more  lots  and  chapels  is 
ever  with  us.  The  decrease  in  the  value 
of  land  makes  it  especially  desirable  to 
secure  property  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, because  of  limited  funds  for  this 
purpose  we  were  able  to  purchase  only 
two  lots  last  year — one  at  Watanoha,  in 
Miyagi  Ken,  the  other  at  Miyauchi,  in 
Yamagata  Ken.  One-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  former  was  paid  by  the  local 
Christians,  our  Board  providing  the  other 
two-thirds.  Three  new  chapels  were 
erected  at  Ichinoseki,  Miyako  and  Kori- 
yama. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary 

Last  year  shall  always  be  remembered 
as  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  founding  of 
the  Japan  Mission.  In  the  celebration  of 
this  event  our  Board  and  pastors  were 
glad  to  participate.  On  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1929,  all  our  pastors  gathered  in 
Sendai,  where  they  took  part,  together 
with  the  teachers  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, women  evangelists  and  kinder- 
gartners,  about  two  hundred  in  all,  in  the 
Anniversary  Program.  The  general  tone 
of  this  event  was  one  of  gratitude  and 
hope — gratitude  to  God  for  the  lives  and 
means  that  had  made  possible  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  work  of  our  church  in 
Japan,  and  hope,  based  on  the  prospects 
of  the  present,  for  greater  things  during 
the  next  fifty  years. 

Kingdom  of  God  Movement 

While  the  Kingdom  of  God  Movement 
did  not  begin  as  such  until  January  1, 
1930,  preparations  were  being  made 
throughout  last  year,  especially  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year.    This  Movement 
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has  already  given  considerable  impetus  to 
our  evangelistic  work.  It  has  helped  to 
increase  the  attendance  at  the  services  in 
our  churches,  and  is  challenging  men  and 
women  to  consecrate  their  lives  anew  to 
the  work  of  the  Master.  Its  dynamic 
leader  is  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  who  stirs  the 
imagination  and  quickens  religious  enthu- 
siasm as  no  other  Christian  in  the  Empire. 
A  vision  of  better  and  greater  things  has 
dawned  because  of  this  Movement,  and 
from  it  all  there  should  emerge  a  church 
with  new  power  to  lead  Japan  to  Christ. 

We  rejoice  over  the  progress  made  in 
our  work  this  last  year.  Especially  grate- 
ful are  we  for  the  increasing  sense  of 
need  for  the  Christian  message,  and  for 
the  welcome  which  it  receives.  The  need 
for  more  missionaries  and  pastors  of  the 
right  type  was  heard  and  expressed  again 
and  again  during  the  past  year.  Condi- 
tions which  were  considered  a  hindrance 
to  the  promulgation  of  Kingdom  work 
for  several  years  have  improved  or  en- 
tirely disappeared,  due  to  the  growth  of 
mutual  understanding  and  good-will  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  the  Exclusion  of  Japanese  by  the 
Immigration  Law  of  our  country  was  con- 
sidered as  a  real  hindrance  to  our  work 
for  several  years,  but,  as  stated  in  an 
editorial  of  the  Japanese  Advertiser,  re- 
cently, ''Having  ceased  to  fear  each  other, 
the  two  nations  are  learning  to  trust  each 
other.  Japan  no  longer  expresses  irrita- 


tion about  the  immigration  issue,  and  the 
United  States  begins  to  have  confidence 
in  Japan's  policy  toward  China." 

Together  with  this  general  feeling  of 
good-will,  there  are  signs  of  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Church  in  the  building  of  char- 
acter and  in  maintaining  moral  standards. 
Such  an  attitude  was  expressed  quite  re- 
cently by  a  group  of  statesmen  and  edu- 
cators who  met  in  Tokyo  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  moral  uplift,  espe- 
cially for  the  young.  This  sense  of  respect 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  Church  is 
gradually  seeping  down  into  the  daily  life 
of  the  people.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Kishi, 
of  the  Akita  Church,  was  overheard  say- 
ing: "My  daughter  used  to  dislike  going 
to  Sunday  School  and  Church,  but  not  so 
any  longer.  Instead,  she  now  rejoices  to 
go  because  her  friends  praise  and  admire 
her  for  so  doing.  This  is  all  very  different 
from  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  for 
my  father  was  strongly  opposed  to  my 
going  to  Church." 

This  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
Christianity  must  not  make  us  unmindful, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  multi- 
tudes are  still  indifferent  and  unreached. 
In  the  provinces  of  North  Japan  there 
are  6,000,000  people.  Our  Church  mem- 
bership is  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  num- 
ber. NOW,  when  the  skies  are  fair  and 
the  sailing  is  good,  is  the  time  for  us  to 
advance. 


Two  Memorable  Days 


OUT  from  the  church  towns,  up  and 
away, 

All  in  the  fourth  bright  week  of  May, 
The  Women  Evangelists  and  Pastors' 

Wives  came 
To  Hanamaki,  of  Hot  Springs  fame. 

Round  about  it  mountains  tower, 
Gay  with  azaleas,  the  hillside  flower — 
"Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord" 
To  the  eyes  of  this  beauty-loving  horde. 

On  that  first  night  in  a  thirty-mat  hall, 
Assembled  our  happy  guests,  sixty  in  all. 
Forth  from  the  steaming  baths  they  came, 
Ready  for  supper  and  then  the  game. 


Sixty  trays  with  their  savory  dishes, 
Soups  and  vegetables,  rice  and  fishes, 
In  all  their  shining  black  array, 
Were  stripped  in  a  trice  and  borne  away. 

Up  rose  the  evening's  chairman  then 
To  lead  the  meeting  from  seven  to  ten; 
An  hour  of  worship,  a  welcoming  speech, 
Exchange  of  greetings,  each  to  each, 
x\nd  last  a  cup  of  "foreign"  tea 
With  frosted  cake,  "a  la  missionaree." 

This  parody  on  a  bit  of  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  with  apologies  to  Whittier, 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Spir- 
itual Conference  of  the  Women's  Evan- 
gelistic Board  held  this  year  for  the  first 
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Women  Evangelists'  Conference  at  Hanamaki  Hot  Springs,  Japan 


time  at  Hanamaki  Hot  Springs,  about 
ninety  miles  north  of  Sendai. 

This  conference  means  the  bringing 
together  once  a  year  from  all  corners  of 
Japan  where  we  have  Christian  work,  the 
wives  of  the  Japanese  pastors  and  the 
Bible  Women  for  two  days  of  not  only 
"spiritual  feasting"  but  also  of  warm  fel- 
lowship with  one  another  and  with  the 
missionary  representatives  of  the  board. 
When  we  consider  that  many  of  our 
women  work  all  the  year  round  in  towns 
remote  or  difficult— and  often  both- — we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  conference  usu- 
ally has  a  full  attendance  and  is  one  of 
the  "high  lights"  of  the  women's  year. 

The  big  Japanese  hotel,  Senshukaku, 
recently  built  among  the  mountains  of 
Hanamaki,  is  an  ideal  place  for  such  a 
gathering.  Professor  Ito  of  Tohoku 
Gakuin,  Mrs.  Seiple,  and  Mrs.  Inomata 
negotiated  the  renting  of  rooms  at  this 
hotel  for  a  cost  of  only  one  dollar  and  a 


half  a  day,  per  person,  meals  included. 
These  members  of  the  board  also  went 
ahead  to  make  all  necessary  preparations, 
and  to  play  the  part  of  a  reception  com- 
mittee. 

Nature  smiled  on  the  undertaking,  for 
both  days  were  perfect  as  to  weather. 
Soft  May  breezes  blew  in  from  the  Japa- 
nese garden  over  the  head  of  sixty  earnest 
women  who  sat,  pencil  in  hand,  on  the 
straw-matted  floor  of  the  big  assembly 
room.  The  speakers  chosen  to  serve  the 
"spiritual  feast"  to  these  waiting  ones 
were  Mr.  Rinzo  Onomura,  a  particularly 
successful  pastor  from  Sapporo,  our  own 
Dr.  Allen  K.  Faust,  and  Miss  Hana 
Hamada,  a  well-known  evangelist  of 
Tokyo.  Mr.  Onomura  spent  six  hours, 
scattered  through  the  six  sessions  of  the 
conference,  on  that  ever  new  and  inex- 
haustible subject,  The  Prayer  of  our 
Lord.  Dr.  Faust  made  a  flying  trip  from 
Sendai,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
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for  the  return  to  America,  to  break  with 
his  own  hands  his  unique  but  always  sat- 
isfying brand  of  the  "bread  of  life"  for 
these  women  and  girls,  to  most  of  whom 
he  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  beloved 
"Sensei"  (teacher). 

Miss  Hamada  spoke  out  of  the  riches 
of  her  own  experience  as  a  woman  evan- 
gelist with  a  force  and  a  conviction  that 
could  not  fail  to  put  new  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  the  soul-seekers.  She  rang 
the  note  of  Joy  in  the  Service  of  the  Lord. 
— Christ  died  upon  the  cross,  but  it  was 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him. — 
Therefore,  "In  the  cross  of  Christ  I 
glory."  There  were  many  shining  faces 
during  her  talks. 

The  last  afternoon  of  the  conference 
was  left  for  recreation.    One  could  not 


spend  three  days  at  Hanamaki  without 
longing  to  explore  shady  paths  inviting 
up  the  hill-sides  or  along  mountain 
streams.  Many  dusty  feet  were  bathed 
in  these  cool  streams ;  many  hands  were 
filled  with  violets,  blue  orchids,  and 
azaleas ;  many  a  heart  was  soothed  by  the 
song  of  wood-dove  or  thrush.  Such  com- 
munion with  God  in  Nature  all  the  bright 
afternoon  was  the  best  kind  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  evening  service  of  consecra- 
tion and  farewell.  The  spontaneous 
songs  of  praise  and  prayers  of  thanksgiv- 
ing from  newly-consecrated  hearts  must 
surely  have  risen  as  sweet  incense  to  the 
throne  of  God. 

Carol  Day  Noss. 

Wakamatsu,  Japan. 


Introducing  Dr.  Kwei 


Dr.  Paul  C.  T.  Kwei,  Yale  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Central  China  College, 
and  Mrs.  Kwei 


Chi-Ting  Kwei,  Son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Kwei;  B.A.,  Yale  University; 
M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Prince- 
ton University. 

"It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
introduced  to  an  American  audience.  I 


was  a  student,  for  six  years,  on  the  re- 
mitted Boxer  Indemnity  Scholarship,  and 
my  wife  was  at  one  time  a  holder  of  the 
same  scholarship.  We  both  owe  our 
entire  higher  education  to  American  in- 
stitutions. 

We  are  new  comers  to  Central  China 
College,  having  been  here  less  than  a 
month,  but  for  two  years  we  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  becom- 
ing a  part  of  this  Christian  institution  of 
learning  which  claims  among  its  faculty 
members  British,  American  and  Chinese 
scholars  and  Christians  of  several  de- 
nominations. This  international  and 
united  Christian  atmosphere  makes  us 
feel  keenly  the  privilege  that  is  ours. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
next-door  neighbors  your  able  and  ener- 
getic representatives,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
V.  Taylor.  Dr.  Taylor  serves  on  all  the 
committees  of  the  college  and  never  com- 
plains of  his  heavy  burdens.  It  is  a  rare 
privilege  also  to  be  a  colleague  of  Prof. 
Lu  Hwei-Lin,  who  represents  your  church 
in  the  School  of  Science. 

Everything  points  to  a  successful  col- 
lege year  and  we  hope  that  as  an  humble 
teacher  of  science,  we  may  help  to  remove 
some  of  the  erroneous  notions  concerning 
the  conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science." 

Chi-Ting  Kwei. 
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With  Our  Missionaries  in  Japan 

Gleanings  from  Personal  Reports  Presented  at  the  Mission  Meeting  Last  April 


A  Fruitful  Furlough 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Schneder  to 
visit  the  homeland  once  more,  and  be 
present  at  one  more  meeting  of  General 
Synod.  After  attending  to  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
year  last  April,  I  left  the  administration 
of  North  Japan  College  in  charge  of  acting 
President  Demura,  who  carried  on  the 
school  faithfully  in  my  absence. 

During  our  stay  in  America  we  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  by  individual  gifts  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  chapel  for  the  College  Depart- 
ment, also  some  funds  for  minor  pur- 
poses. It  was  our  privilege  during  our 
travels  in  the  Home  Church  to  meet  many 
warm  friends  of  our  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  we  were  also  able  to  return  to 
Japan  in  improved  health.  We  arrived  in 
Sendai  on  March  11th. 

D.  B.  Schneder. 

After  Thirty-eight  Years 

Last  October  I  entered  upon  my  thirty- 
eighth  year  in  the  foreign  missionary  ser- 
vice. During  the  past  year  I  have  enjoyed 
fair  health,  but  my  wife  has  been  less 
fortunate. 

Our  work  has  been  about  the  same  as 
before.  Much  time  and  strength  were 
taken  up  in  routine.  Though  there  has 
been  practically  no  new  work  started  in 
our  field,  that  already  in  existence  has 
been  kept  up  and  strengthened. 

In  order  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished with  such  great  effort  may  be  con- 
served, the  various  churches  in  the  Tokyo- 
Saitama  Field  ought  to  be  fitted  out  with 
proper  plants.  This  remark  applies  with 
tremendous  force  to  our  oldest  church — 
Kanda  in  Tokyo.  The  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  question  of  the  Church's 
future  will  become  acute.  At  times  I  feel 
very  anxious  lest  this  precious  interest, 
upon  which  so  much  money  and  hard 
work  have  been  expended,  may  end  in 
failure.  However,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  surely  is  more  interested  in  the 
continued  existence  and  prosperity  of 


Kanda  Church  than  any  merely  human 
laborer  can  be,  and  therefore  I  have  faith 
to  believe  that  He  will  make  a  way  out 
of  the  difficult  situation. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  congrega- 
tions outside  of  Tokyo,  that  is,  those  in 
Saitama  prefecture,  are  in  fair  or  even 
good  condition.  At  the  present  stage  of 
missionary  work,  churches  have  their  ups 
and  downs.  One  such  congregation — ■ 
Oshi — about  reached  the  limit  of  hope- 
lessness, but  the  tide  has  turned  and  a 
change  for  the  better  has  set  in.  Thus 
again  faith  and  perseverance  have  tri- 
umphed. 

Henry  K.  Miller. 

Arduous  Service,  But  Brimful  of 
Blessings 

This  is  my  thirtieth  year  in  Japan  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  will  very  prob- 
ably be  my  last  year  of  service  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  glad  to  leave  Japan, 
and  if  the  Lord  had  not  provided  for  us 
in  America  work  of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar nature,  the  idea  of  separating  our- 
selves from  our  Mission's  activities 
would  be  inexpressibly  painful  to  us.  I 
shall  not  endeavor  now  to  give  a  full 
report  of  the  work  which  it  has  been 
our  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  do 
by  the  help  of  God  and  in  the  employ 
of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In 
the  present  report,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  thirty  years  of  work,  while  often- 
times arduous,  have  been  brimful  with 
the  blessings  of  God  and  the  uniform 
love  and  kindest  consideration  of  our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  For  all  this 
we  are  profoundly  grateful. 

It  is  also  a  joy  which  words  cannot 
express  that  our  relations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Mission  have  always  been 
most  intimate,  most  hearty  and  warm. 
Our  Mission  is  a  happy  family  in  which 
the  joys  of  the  individuals  are  multi- 
plied and  the  sorrows  divided  mutually 
among  the  members.  We  cannot  for- 
get, and  we  will  not  forget,  this  long 
and  beautiful  fellowship.  We  all  have 
been  fellow-workers  together  with  God. 
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We  have  also  been  given  very  many 
dear  friends  among  the  Japanese  people. 
Through  these  friends  as  media  has  the 
work  which  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  do  been  most  effective  in  Christ's 
Vineyard.  They  are  real  brothers  and 
real  sisters  in  Christ.  But  also  from 
those  outside  of  our  Christian  circles 
have  untold  kindnesses  been  showered 
upon  us.  All  these  good  things  have 
made  our  lives  happy  and  pleasant.  We 
are  deeply  thankful  for  these  sacred 
friendships. 

Our  health  during  the  year  has  been 
such  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  lose  any 
time  because  of  sickness.  Mrs.  Faust 
has  continued  her  work  among  the 
women  of  Higashi  Rokubancho  Church. 
She  did  much  visiting  especially  among 
the  sick  people  that  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly related  to  our  work,  and  in  many 
other  ways  helped  silently  in  the  work  of 
the  Girls'  School. 

My  own  work  has  been  much  the  same 
as  last  year.  Besides  looking  after  the 
administrative  work  of  Miyagi  College, 
I  did  relatively  much  preaching  in  the 
churches  of  Sendai  and  those  of  other 
places. 

We  are  expecting  to  leave  Japan  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  June  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  I  have  accepted  the 
professorship  of  social  science  in 
Catawba  College,  where  I  hope  to  begin 
work  in  September  of  this  year.  Rich- 
ard will  very  probably  be  admitted  as  a 
Freshman  at  the  same  time. 

Allen  K.  Faust. 

Many  Activities  Crowd  the  Missionary 
Evangelist 

While  my  colleague,  Mr.  Nugent,  has 
greatly  lightened  my  burden  in  Fuku- 
shima  Ken,  I  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  journeyed  all  over  his  field  also, 
in  order  to  explain  various  conditions  to 
him.  Just  when  we  had  adjusted  our- 
selves to  double  harness,  he  was  called 
to  Yamagata,  and  I  have  to  assume  the 
whole  load  again. 

There  have  been  several  journeys  to 
Tokyo,  where  I  serve  with  Dr.  Miller  on 
the  Local  Committee.  On  one  of  the 
warmest  days  in  July  it  was  my  privilege 


to  preach  the  anniversary  sermons  at 
Kanda  and  Ikebukuro. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
study  the  situation  in  Amori,  in  the  in- 
terest of  my  son  George,  I  spent  several 
days  in  that  region. 

At  least  once  a  month  I  have  to  visit 
Sendai  for  meetings  of  the  Evangelistic 
Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Shinseikwan  (Newspaper  Evangel- 
ism). 

The  Federation  of  Missions  again 
drafted  me  for  service  at  the  Karuizawa 
Conference  in  August,  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  rural  evangelism. 

In  my  immediate  field,  the  Main  Line 
of  Fukushima  Ken,  the  center  is  Kori- 
yama,  to  which  many  visits  were  made 
in  connection  with  the  building  opera- 
tions and  the  first  meetings  in  the  new 
chapel.  At  Nihommatsu  two  teachers  of 
English  in  the  Middle  School  have  un- 
dertaken to  prepare  about  one  hundred 
of  their  students  to  take  from  me  an 
English  lecture  on  a  chapter  of  the  Gos- 
pels once  a  month.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  same  town  two  rural  communities 
invited  me  to  spend  an  evening  with 
them,  and  in  both  cases  received  me  and 
my  companions  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality. In  Wakamatsu  I  was  surprised 
by  an  invitation  to  give  an  address  on 
the  Christian  religion  to  all  the  students 
in  the  Technical  School,  just  across  the 
street  from  our  home.  Mrs.  Noss  and 
I  were  asked  to  speak  and  to  sing  before 
over  3,000  pupils  of  the  nearest  public 
school  on  the  occasion  of  the  dolls'  fes- 
tival, when  two  lonesome  dolls  sent  from 
America  year  before  last  were  the  guests 
of  honor. 

Christopher  Noss. 

Grateful  for  Privilege  of  Sharing  in  the 
Work 

During  the  past  year  my  work  has 
again  been  almost  entirely  in  and  for 
North  Japan  College.  The  new  school 
year  opened  with  the  largest  enrolment 
we  have  ever  had  and  there  is  a  very  fine 
spirit  among  the  students.  Dr.  Schneder's 
return  and  the  assurance  of  the  Chapel 
so  long  needed  are  a  great  encourage- 
ment. 
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My  classes  are  with  the  Normal  Course 
of  the  College  and  with  the  Preparatory 
Course  of  the  Theological  Department. 
I  have  one  course  in  Biblical  Literature, 
one  course  in  Bible  Stories,  and  one 
course  in  the  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Most  of  my  other  work  is  in  Pho- 
netics in  the  Normal  Course. 

This  month  we  have  opened  some  post- 
graduate work  for  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  Course.  This  will  be  very  help- 
ful for  them  and  gives  us  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  continued  personal  work  with 
them,  as  the  groups  are  small.  There  is  a 
very  encouraging  response. 

As  in  other  years,  there  has  been  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  our  Knglish 
Department.  The  addition  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Gerhard,  LeGalley  _nd  Sipple  to 
our  number  has  made  possible  the  proper 
division  of  our  large  classes.  Their  youth 
brings  them  near  to  the  students  and  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  students.    I  feel 


that  the  work  is  going  forward  as  well  as 
at  any  time  since  I  came  to  the  school. 

As  a  family  we  have  all  continued  very 
well.  Mrs.  Gerhard  has,  as  in  other 
years,  taken  a  large  share  in  the  personal 
work  we  do  through  our  home.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  personally  to  have 
our  older  son  Robert  on  the  staff  of  the 
College  with  me  and  to  see  his  interest  in 
his  work.  Our  younger  son  Paul  was  grad- 
uated last  June  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  and  is  working  for  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company  at  the 
home  office  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  We 
miss  our  sister,  Miss  Gerhard,  but  rejoice 
in  the  well-earned  furlough  that  she  is 
enjoying. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  priv- 
ilege we  have  of  sharing  in  the  work  here. 
We  ask  a  continued  interest  in  your  pray- 
ers and  join  with  you  in  your  prayers  for 
God's  guidance  in  all  we  are  undertaking 
together  for  the  advance  of  His  Kingdom. 

Paui,  L.  Gerhard. 


(To  be  continued) 

Our  Young  People 

Alliene  Saeger  DkChaxt 

Hymn  of  Peace 

WHAT  was  the  first  prophetic  word     That  night  he  knew  men  would  not  let 
that  rang  him  live — 

When  down  the  starry  sky  the  angels     °h>  what  but  "peace  1  leave"  and  "peace 

I  give"? 


sang, 


That  night  they  came  as  envovs  of  the     A1  *  ,i,  , 

g-rtk   '  And  vet  behold:  near  twice  a  mou«*niv 


vears 

What  Word  but  peace,  "peace  and  good     And  still  the  battle-wrath,  the  qrief.  ilu- 
will  on  earth"?  tears 

Let  mercy  speed  the  hour  when  swonis 

shall  cease, 
And  men  cry  back  to  God,  "There  shali 
be  peace !" 

— Edward  Markham. 


And  what  was  the  last  word  the  Master 
said 

That   parting   night   when   they  broke 
brother-bread, 


NEVER  in  the  world's  history  have  the 
youth  of  nations  been  so  much  in 
earnest  about  peace  as  they  are  today. 
And  children,  too, — for  the  Committee  on 
World  Friendship  Among  Children  has 
inspired  thousands  to  march  in  Children's 
Lantern  Peace  Parades,  an  adaptation  of 
an  ancient  custom  among  the  children  of 
Holland. 

In  the  summer  of  1928  the  first  World 
Youth  Peace  Congress  was  held  in  Eerde, 


Holland,  when,  for  10  days,  500  youth 
from  31  nations,  strove  to  see  how  they, 


World  War  Totals 

10.000,000  killed. 
18,000,000  wounded. 
$247,000,000,000  cost. 
A  single  common  grave  in  France 
harbors  30,000  unknown  soldiers. 
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through  economics,  education,  politics, 
race  and  minorities,  and  religion,  might 
help  to  promote  peace. 

American  youth  share  in  the  Interna- 
tional Fellowship  of  Reconciliation ;  there 
is  a  continuation  committee  of  the  World 
Youth  Peace  Congress ;  the  Committee  on 
World  Friendship  Among  Young  People 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  Federal 
Council's  Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill ;  international, 
national  and  community  awards  have  been 
made  for  youth  essays  and  orations  on 
peace ;  an  ever  increasing  number  of  col- 
lege men  is  refusing  to  join  the  R.  O.  T. 
C. ;  and  throughout  the  summer  Peace 
Caravans  of  Youth  have  toured  America. 

And  of  deeper  significance  than  we  now 
realize,  have  been  the  peace  discussion 
groups  at  summer  camps  and  conferences, 
under  such  leaders  as  our  own  Theodore 
K.  Noss.  No  fitter  "conclusion  to  the 
whole  matter"  can  we  make,  therefore, 
than  to  quote  this  essay, — '"My  Attitude 
Toward  World  Peace,"  by  Louise  Mum- 
mey,  a  worthy  1930  delegate  to  our  Camp 
Mensch  Mill: 

"World  Peace,  which  we  have  discussed 
for  the  last  two  days,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject  to  talk  about,  because  it  has 
a  very  important  part  to  play  in  the 
humanity  of  all  the  nations. 

"Mr.  Noss,  in  his  address  before  the 
assembly  on  Tuesday  morning,  made  clear 
his  attitude  towards  another  war.  I  think 
this  was  a  marvelous,  a  courageous  thing 
to  do. 

"People  will  say,  'If  everyone  would 
stand  up  as  Mr.  Noss  did,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  our  nation  if  a  war  should  start?' 
This  is  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
question  and  will  not  help  to  do  away  with 
the  rivalry  of  nations. 

"If  everyone  should  travel  to  foreign 
countries,  teaching  Christianity  and  ob- 
serving the  ways  of  the  people  in  their 
work  and  their  worship,  our  attitude 
would  change.  We  would  soon  learn  that 
there  is  much  we  can  do  for  the  benefit 
of  these  people,  and  once  we  begin  to  do 
this  we  will  care  to  have  World  Peace 
because  we  have  learned  that  the  people 
are  not  our  enemies,  but  our  brothers. 
They,  too,  are  the  children  of  God.  Should 
we  not  do  all  we  can  for  them  ? 

"Most  of  us  are  always  discussing  the 
future  war.  Would  it  not  be  much  pleas- 


anter  and  better  to  talk  about  what  we 
can  do  for  the  other  nations  to  help  them  ? 

"On  the  whole,  I  think  that  if  we  had 
more  men  to  stand  up  before  an  audi- 
ence and  express  their  convictions,  our 
nation  would  be  a  happier  and  a  safer 
place  to  live  in." 


THESE  things  shall  be — a  loftier  race 
Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall 
rise 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls, 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes ! 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave  and  strong 
To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 
On  earth,  and  fire,  and  sea,  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free ; 

In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

John  Addington  Symonds. 


OLORD,  since  first  the  blood  of  Abel 
cried  to  Thee  from  the  ground  that 
drank  it,  this  earth  of  Thine  has  been  de- 
filed with  the  blood  of  man  shed  by  his 
brother's  hand,  and  the  centuries  sob  with 
the  ceaseless  horror  of  war.  Ever  the 
pride  of  kings  and  the  covetousness  of 
the  strong  have  driven  peaceful  nations  to 
slaughter.  Ever  the  songs  of  the  past 
and  the  pomp  of  armies  have  been  used  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.  Our 
spirit  cries  out  to  Thee  in  revolt  against 
it,  and  we  know  that  our  righteous  anger 
is  answered  by  Thy  holy  wrath. 

Break  Thou  the  spell  of  the  enchant- 
ments that  make  the  nations  drunk  with 
the  lust  of  battle  and  draw  them  on  as 
willing  tools  of  death.  Grant  us  a  quiet 
and  steadfast  mind  when  our  own  nation 
clamors  for  vengeance  or  aggression. 
Strengthen  our  sense  of  justice  and  our 
regard  for  the  equal  worth  of  other  peo- 
ples and  races.  Grant  to  the  rulers  of 
nations  faith  in  the  possibility  of  peace 
through  justice,  and  grant  to  the  common 
people  a  new  and  stern  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Rauschenbusch. 
"...  and  on  earth  peace." 


The  Woman's  Missionary 

SOd^^^f       Greta  P.  Hinkle,  Editor 


Domestic  Science  at  Miyagi 


THE  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
Miyagi  College  is  a  little-heard-of , 
but  very  busy  place.  To  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  College  Building  you 
will  find  the  cooking  and  sewing  labora- 
tories, and  the  laundry.  In  addition  to 
these  are  three  class-rooms,  for  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  year  Domestic  Science 
girls.  In  the  past  we  could  boast  of  a 
dining-room  also,  but  when  the  third 
year  of  study  was  added  to  the  Domestic 
Science  curriculum  a  few  years  ago,  lack 
of  space  necessitated  converting  the  din- 
ing-room into  a  class-room. 

In  the  class-rooms  the  girls  zealously 
take  notes  on  the  lectures  given  by  their 
instructors,  the  lecture  method  being  in 
use  in  Japan,  in  imitation  of  the  Euro- 


pean system.  Often  as  I  struggled  to 
read  my  translated  lectures,  my  desire 
was  to  watch  their  fascinating  process  of 
writing  in  Chinese  characters  the  Japan- 
ese words  which  I  was  trying  so  hard  to 
pronounce  correctly. 

If  you  should  go  into  the  cooking 
laboratory  when  a  Japanese  cooking  les- 
son is  being  conducted  by  the  prim  little 
Japanese  teacher  in  a  white  apron  with 
bag-like  sleeves,  into  which  her  kimono 
sleeves  are  rolled,  you  would  perhaps  see 
the  girls  preparing  soy-bean  soup,  or 
cakes  made  of  soy-bean  paste.  Or,  if  a 
special  feast  were  being  prepared,  there 
would  probably  be  that  most  delectable, 
tasty  bowl  of  eels  and  rice,  with  small 
slices  of  raw  fish  neatly  arranged  on  one 
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dish  of  the  tray.  The  girls  have  one  les- 
son per  week  in  Japanese  cooking,  and 
one  in  American  cooking,  so  that  on 
another  day  you  might  find  these  same 
girls,  under  the  guidance  of  their  Amer- 
ican teacher,  preparing  attractive  salads, 
desserts,  or  even  bread,  as  the  lesson  in 
the  picture  shows.  "Pan,"  as  the  Japan- 
ese call  it,  is  increasing  in  importance  in 
their  diet,  as  they  supplement  their  own 
with  Western  foods. 

A  step  into  the  laundry  will  perhaps 
show  you  a  class  working  out  some  intri- 
cate pattern  of  Japanese  tie-dye,  which  is 
so  beautiful  in  color  and  skillful  in  work- 
manship. We  American  women  would 
not  have  the  patience,  I  fear,  to  com- 
plete an  entire  piece  of  this  tying  of  tiny 
pin-head  dots,  in  preparation  for  dyeing. 

In  the  sewing  laboratory  the  girls  are 
busy  with  their  Japanese  teacher  making 
kimonos,  haori,  coats,  or  the  plaited  skirts 
which  they  wear  over  their  kimonos  to 
school.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
sewing  machines  in  the  laboratory,  includ- 
ing a  recently  installed  electric  one,  most 
of  the  finer  Japanese  garments  are  still 
made  entirely  by  hand.  In  the  American 
sewing  classes,  baby  dresses  and  children's 
garments  are  the  most  popular.  As  yet 
the  Sendai  girls  care  little  about  making 
W  estern  clothing  to  wear  themselves,  but 
they  are  eager  to  make  garments  for  their 
small  brothers  and  sisters,  or  even  to  lay 
away  in  their  own  tanseau  (hope-chest) 
for  future  use.  If  you  should  happen 
into  the  sewing  laboratory  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  you  might  find  the  girls  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  articles  to  sell  at  the 
annual  alumni  bazaar,  or  perhaps  making 
costumes  for  May  Day  or  some  other 
school  function. 

The  Domestic  Science  Department  is 
the  largest  department  of  the  College, 
there  being  at  present  about  seventy  girls 
enrolled.  Very  few  of  them  are  Chris- 
tians. They  come  to  our  college  from 
government  high  schools,  where  they  have 
had  no  contact  with  Christianity.  Most 
of  them  are  from  the  old  wealthy  conserv- 
ative families  of  Sendai,  who  send  their 
daughters  to  learn  domestic  science  in 
order  to  enhance  their  marriage  chances. 
When  a  handsome  offer  for  marriage  pre- 
sents itself,  the  girl  is  apt  to  be  with- 


Winner  of  the  annual  prize  given  by  Mrs. 
Lewis  L.  Anewalt  for  the  highest  average  in  the 
senior  class  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department. 

Miss  Kanda  was  graduated  from  a  govern- 
ment high  school  and  then  came  to  Miyagi  for 
a  three-year  course,  completing  her  work  in 
March,  1930.  She  participated  in  many  of 
the  activities  of  the  college  and  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  leader  by  her  fellow-students.  Miss 
Kanda  is  a  staunch  Christian,  and  she  assisted 
in  teaching  a  group  of  business  girls  every  Fri- 
day evening. 


drawn  from  school  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer  at  once.  And  because  these  girls 
are  no  longer  at  that  plastic  age,  when 
like  our  high  school  girls,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  them  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  them 
to  accept  Christianity. 

For  the  college  girl  the  problem  is  a 
big  one.  What  is  this  new  religion  about, 
and  why  is  it  better  than  Buddhism  or 
Shintoism ;  do  Christian  people  believe  all 
the  stories  and  parables  found  in  the 
Bible,  or  if  they  are  just  stories,  why  are 
they  better  than  legends  told  in  the  old 
Buddhist  scriptures  ;  and  what  is  the  value 
of  this  custom  of  baptizing  and  partaking 
of  the  holy  communion?  At  the  Baptist 
Girls'  School  in  Sendai  the  girls  are  im- 
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mersed,  while  at  the  French  Catholic 
school  some  of  their  friends  find  a  great 
difference  in  ritual  and  customs.  And 
even  when  a  girl  may  make  her  decision 
for  Christianity,  after  studying  the  Bible 
in  her  school  work,  or  deriving  inspiration 
from  some  other  source,  perhaps  there 
is  objection  at  home.  Sometimes  the 
father  is  in  government  service,  and  his 
position  is  endangered  if  his  family 
adopts  Christianity,  or  sometimes  the 
young  lady  is  not  allowed  to  become  a 
Christian  because  the  young  man  whom 
she  is  to  marry  is  opposed  to  Christianity, 
and  does  not  want  a  Christian  for  his 
wife. 

These  girls  in  the  domestic  science 
department  need  your  prayers,  your  inter- 


The  Domestic  Science  Department 
Wins  Dr.  Faust's  Tennis  Cup  for 
the  First  Time.  These  are  the 
Winners. 


est  and  your  support.  In  order  to  bring 
more  of  them  under  Christian  influence 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers,  up  to  the  high- 
est standards,  so  that  our  Miyagi  College 
may  become,  in  every  way,  the  most 
attractive  school  in  Sendai. 

Edith  Huesing  Glass. 

Missionary  Locomotives 

THROUGHOUT  our  church  these 
days  Missionary  Institutes  are  being 
held  in  various  sections.  They  call  to 
mind  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  by  Dr. 
T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  entitled  "What  is  the 
Purpose  of  a  Missionary  Institute?" 

Dr.  Sailer  says :  "Our  principal  diffi- 
culty in  the  church  today  is  that  we  have 
too  many  missionary  freight  cars  and  too 
few  locomotives.  The  difference  between 
a  freight  car  and  a  locomotive  is  that  the 
former  has  no  motor  power  of  its  own.  It 
starts  to  move  only  when  connected  with 
an  engine.  WThen  given  a  shove,  it  goes 
along  until  its  momentum  is  exhausted,, 
and  then  comes  to  a  stop.  Locomotives 
can  move,  not  only  themselves,  but  cars, 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the  church 
whose  missionary  activity  is  dependent  on 
enthusiasm  supplied  by  other  persons. 
They  never  generate  any  enthusiasm  of 
their  own,  nor  arouse  it  in  anyone  else. 
The  only  way  to  keep  them  interested  is 
to  get  them  to  missionary  meetings 
sufficiently  often. 

"Some  missionary  leaders  take  it  for 
granted  that  freight  cars  will  always  be 
freight  cars,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  moving  is  to  multiply  mission- 
ary addresses,  to  cover  the  country  with 
touring  speakers  who  will  draw  and  stir 
the  communities  they  touch. 

"Without  doubt  much  good  may  be 
done  by  this  method,  but  the  policy  seems 
defective.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt 
the  aim  of  manufacturing  more  locomo- 
tives instead  of  merely  imparting  to 
freight  cars  a  momentum  which  is  only 
temporary?    We  need  missionary  spell- 
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binders,  but  we  also  need  people  who  can 
help  people  to  help  themselves  and  others. 

"The  missionary  institute  should  meas- 
ure its  usefulness,  not  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  attend  and  the  enthusiasm 
they  express,  but  by  what  people  do  on 
their  own  initiative  after  the  speakers 
leave. 

"It  should  not  consist  solely  of  ad- 
dresses which  no  local  talent  could  pos- 
sibly duplicate,  or  of  missionary  vaude- 
ville entertainments,  but  should  give  spe- 
cific suggestions  which  can  be  carried  out. 

"It  should,  of  course,  provide  inspira- 


tional features,  but  should  aim  at  perma- 
nent action  rather  than  temporary  uplift." 

Of  course,  Dr.  Sailer  is  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  a  two  or  three-day  institute, 
but  the  advice  is  applicable  to  even  such 
as  ours.  What  do  you  DO  after  an  insti- 
tute? Have  you  tried  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  were  given  in  the  Literature 
Talk  by  the  representative  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 
Synod?  Have  you  honestly  made  an 
effort  to  transform  freight  cars  into  loco- 
motives? Summer  conferences,  also,  will 
aid  in  the  transformation. 


The  Friendship  Tree 

For  Use  with  January  Program 


IT  was  rather  depressing  to  stand  at  the 
World  War  shrines  in  Europe — the 
graves  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium;  the  Victor  Emanual 
Memorial  in  Rome;  L'Arc  du  Triomphe 
in  Paris,  France ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
black  slab  which  marks  a  similar  grave 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  England, 
whereon  are  inscribed  the  words,  "We 
buried  him  among  the  Kings  because  he 
had  done  good  toward  God  and  his  house" 
— "In  God  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  or  at 
the  war  memorials  in  Munich  and  Ober- 
ammergau,  Germany,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  a  number  of  these  tombs  an  eternal 
flame  is  kept  burning,  indicative,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  burning  desire  for  democ- 
racy's safety  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 

"...  left  the  peaceful  river, 
To  seek  a  bloody  sod ; 
They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God." 

These  and  other  memorials  are  the  last 
and  only  tribute  we  can  pay  to  these  once 
"merry  youth"  except  perhaps  to  lay  a 
flower  on  their  graves,  as  did  the  one 
from  Pen  Argyl,  whose  wreath  was  seen 
at  the  tomb  in  Paris. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  thrilling  to 
wander  through  that  composite,  historical 
and  universal  monument  of  the  desire  for 
peace — the  Palace  of  Peace  in  The  Hague, 
Holland,  which  many  nations  of  the 
world  have  helped  to  furnish — a  building 
in  which  international  differences  may  be 


discussed  and  adjusted.  A  replica  of  that 
marvelous  piece  of  statuary,  "The  Christ 
of  the  Andes,''  is  so  placed  in  this  Palace 
of  Peace  that  its  shadow  falls  on  every- 
one who  ascends  the  central,  white  mar- 
ble stairway. 

All  these  monuments  will  remain  the 
same  for  many  years  to  come.  Imagine, 
if  possible,  one  that  has  been  planted  in 
an  adjacent  country,  almost  in  our  own 
soil,  that  will  grow  year  by  year,  even 
until  all  men  in  these  American  coun- 
tries, at  least,  shall  love  each  other  as 
brothers. 

The  West  Indies  have  yielded  many 
treasures.  One  of  these  was  Jose  Marti, 
who  dreamed  not  only  of  national  inde- 
pendence, but  of  a  "wider  international 
liberty."  In  "West  Indian  Treasures," 
Winifred  Hulbert  says,  "There  is  a 
Friendship  Tree  which  was  planted  in 
Havana  two  years  ago  and  is  a  symbol  of 
Marti's  dream.  This  beautiful  little  ceiba 
tree  (which  lives  to  be  hundreds  of  years 
old)  was  planted  during  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference  of  1928.  A  delegate  from 
each  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
union  brought  a  spadeful  of  soil  from  his 
own  country  to  place  about  its  roots,  and 
received  from  his  Cuban  host  a  tiny 
golden  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  in  the 
protecting  bronze  fence  placed  about  the 
symbolic  tree.  The  names  of  these  dele- 
gates are  inscribed  in  Spanish  on  the  gate, 
and  about  the  impressive  list  is  their 
pledge,  'We,  representatives  of  the  nations 
of  America,  solemnly  promise  to  work 
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for  American  brotherhood.' "  Long  live 
this  Friendship  Tree ! 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  the  earth's  sweet-flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 


A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair ; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain ; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 
Carrie:  M.  Kerschner. 


When  the  Cow  Jumped  Over  the  Moon 


GREAT  consternation  reigned  in 
Mother  Goose  Land.  Molly,  the 
cow,  was  missing.  Mother  Goose  was  ter- 
ribly frightened,  for,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
milk,  the  hospital  was  filled  with  children. 
Little  Miss  Muffet  and  Mistress  Mary  had 
tuberculosis.  Little  Bo-Peep  and  Jack  and 
Jill  were  very  much  underweight.  Humpty 
Dumpty  complained  of  nervousness  and 
a  tired  feeling.  The  Old  Lady  Who  Lived 
in  a  Shoe  was  worried  because  all  her 
children  were  sick. 

"  .  .  .  Vegetables,  fresh  air  and  pure 
water  were  given  to  them  every  day,  but, 
although  these  helped  the  children,  the 
improvement  was  not  what  it  should  have 
been,  for  there  was  no  milk." 

Thus  wrote  one  of  the  girls  at  the 
Indian  School  in  Neillsville,  Wisconsin, 
when  the  teacher,  combining  an  English 
and  Health  assignment,  asked  for  an  orig- 
inal story  bringing  out  some  of  the  Good 
Health  lessons  they  had  learned. 

The  writer  continued:  " Simple  Simon, 
Gander  Lander,  Mother  Goose  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  able  to  be  about  as 
usual,  held  a  council  meeting  one  eve- 
ning to  decide  what  they  should  do. 

"  Tm  wondering  where  Molly  can  be ! 
The  children  are  getting  worse.  Miss 
Muffet's  temperature  has  risen  to  104 
degrees,'  said  Mother  Goose. 

"While  they  were  all  busy  talking, 
Rover,  the  dog,  who  had  been  thought- 
fully gazing  into  the  sky,  began  to  bark 
furiously.  Everyone  looked  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  whom  should 
they  discover  but  Molly,  herself,  descend- 
ing by  the  Milky  Way. 

"...  I  wish  we  had  all  been  there 
to  see  the  way  in  which  those  children 


began  to  get  well  and  come  out  of  the 
hospital  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes.  The  doctors  and  nurses  were  re- 
lieved of  most  of  their  strenuous  work. 
Little  Tommy  Tucker  looked  as  though 
he  were  just  full  of  energy.  Little  Miss 
Muffet  and  Mistress  Mary  were  being 
cured  of  tuberculosis,  and  Little  Boy 
Blue  and  Jack-Be-Nimble  were  soon 
playing  around,  looking  as  healthy  as 
ever.  Little  Bo-Peep,  before  long,  was 
able  to  take  care  of  her  sheep.  Jack  and 
Jill  gained  in  weight  rapidly.  Humpty- 
Dumpty  was  no  longer  nervous  or  tired 
or  sickly.  The  children  of  the  Old  Woman 
Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  began  to  play  and 
romp  around  out  of  doors  as  usual. 

"  Tt  certainly  is  wonderful  what  milk 
can  do  to  make  bones  and  teeth  grow 
stronger  and  bring  undernourished  chil- 
dren back  to  health  again,'  said  Doctor 
Foster,  beaming  kindly  on  them. 

.  .  .This  happened  many  years  ago 
in  Mother  Goose  Land  all  because  THE 
cow  jumped  over  the  moon.  But  today 
we  have  so  many  cows  that  we  need  not 
be  without  milk,  even  though  one  of  them 
should  follow  Molly's  example. 

"So  Let's  All  Drink  Milk !" 

Not  for  a  long  time  have  I  experienced 
so  joyous  a  sensation  of  wishes  fulfilled 
as  I  did  several  weeks  ago,  when  I  actu- 
ally found  myself  within  the  walls  of  The 
Indian  School  at  Neillsville,  Wisconsin. 
The  Indian  School  about  which  I  had 
heard  and  read  so  much !  The  Indian 
School  to  see  which  I  had  longed  ever 
since  I  knew  anything  about  it !  To  actu- 
ally meet  Mr.  Ben  Stucki  and  Mrs.  Stucki 
and  their  four  lovely  (and  lively)  children 
and  to  know  the  teachers  and  all  those 
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who  comprise  the  staff,  of  whose  loyalty 
~we  had  had  such  glowing  reports !  Surely 
it  was  no  wonder  I  had  to  pinch  myself 
to  be  sure  I  wasn't  dreaming. 

It  was  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I 
arrived  (having  been  on  the  way  from 
the  Mission  House  since  8.15  that  morn- 
ing) and  the  children  were  just  finishing 
their  evening  meal.  The  orderly  way  in 
which  they  left  the  dining  room  and 
-quietly  went  about  their  tasks  of  assist- 
ing with  clearing  the  tables,  washing  and 
drying  the  dishes  and  other  post-meal- 
time activities,  was  truly  remarkable.  At 
7.30  I  was  with  them  at  their  evening 
devotions,  enjoying  especially  their  hearty 
singing  of  the  hymns  they  loved.  Later 
the  older  children  had  a  period  of  super- 
vised study.  Then,  after  all  scratches  and 
bumps  had  been  properly  beautified  with 
mercurochrome  and  any  other  necessary 
medication  had  been  duly  administered 
and  recorded,  the  girls'  governess  took 
me  with  her  to  the  younger  and  older 
girls'  dormitories  for  the  good-night  song 
and  prayer. 

The  next  morning  there  was  time  for 
me  to  spend  only  a  few  minutes  with  them 
in  the  school  room.  But  even  those 
moments  were  long  enough  to  prove  that 
these  children  were  getting  the  best  edu- 
cationally. In  the  advanced  class  room  I 
learned  that  the  children  are  very  much 
interested  in  Dr.  Grenfell,  of  Labrador. 
It  happened  that,  as  a  part  of  the  open- 
ing service  that  morning,  an  Indian  lad 
read,  from  the  June,  1930  Outlook  oe 
Missions,  the  letter  about  this  famous 
doctor,  written  by  Dorothy  YVitmer, 
Trappe,  Pa.,  which  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  Group  B  in  the  Stewardship 
Essay  Contest. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  even  in  so  short  a 
visit  as  mine,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
staff  love  their  work  dearly  and  are  put- 
ting their  very  best  into  it.  Needless  to 
say,  they  love  the  children,  too.  What  is 
taught  is  taught  well,  but  I  am  sure  that 
what  is  lived  makes  a  far  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  on  the  boys  and 
girls  who  associate  with  these  happy 
Christian  workers  day  after  day. 

Residents  of  the  community  are  as 
aware  of  this  as  are  we  of  the  church.  In 
an  article  which  appeared  in  The  .Neills- 


ville Press,  copied  from  The  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist,  William  C.  Hansen  wrote: 
"On  the  rocky  knoll  rising  abruptly  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  historic  Black  River 
near  the  city  of  Neillsville,  stands  the 
physical  plant  of  a  unique  institution. 
.  .  .  A  visit  to  the  school  soon  acquaints 
one  with  the  fact  that  this  is  more  than 
an  institution.  It  is  a  home  for  these 
boys  and  girls.  .  .  .Much  credit  for  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  this  school  is  due  its 
superintendent,  Ben  Stucki,  whose  father 
organized  the  old  Indian  Mission  at  Black 
River  Falls  over  40  years  ago.  Mr. 
Stucki  grew  up  in  an  Indian  community 
and  speaks  the  Winnebago  language. 
.  .  .  The  children  are  taught  not  only  the 
common  branches  such  as  are  studied  in 
any  elementary  school,  but  they  also  learn 
to  work.  Some  of  them  help  in  the 
barns,  for  there  is  a  farm  in  connection 
with  the  school."  (There  are  classes  in 
agriculture  and  in  manual  training — some 
of  the  boys'  handicraft  having  taken 
prizes  at  nearby  fairs  this  fall.) 

"These  boys  and  girls  come  from  homes 
where  very  little  training  in  home  mak- 
ing would  ever  be  given.  Here  they  learn 
to  sew,  prepare  wholesome  food,  to  laun- 
der clothes,  to  keep  themselves  clean  and 
neat,  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

".  .  .  Religious  instruction  is  also  one 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
school.  .  .  .  The  same  object  is  in  view, 
whether  Indian  boys  and  girls  or  those  of 
any  other  race  or  family  are  considered — 
better  men  and  women.    These  boys  and 


Muefins 

Baked  by  the  girls  in  cooking  class  at  the 
Indian  School,  Neillsville,  Wis. 
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girls  of  the  Winnebago  family  show 
•almost  the  same  development  and  results 
of  training  as  do  our  own  children." 

Recently,  when  one  of  the  girls,  after 
-completing  her  work  at  the  Indian  School, 
attended  the  Neillsville  High  School,  the 
English  teacher  told  Miss  Kippenhan  that 
this  Indian  girl  had  a  far  better  vocabu- 
lary and  greater  general  knowledge  than 
any  white  girl  of  her  age  in  the  high 
school.  Miss  Kippenhan  attributed  this 
fact  to  the  wide  reading  the  Indian  girl 
had  done.  She  had  read  everything  avail- 
able at  the  school  and  read  it  in  such  a 
way  that  what  she  read  had  become  a  part 
of  her.  GOOD  books  are  always  a  wel- 
come gift  to  the  library  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Hansen,  in  his  article,  spoke  of  the 
Christmas  program  given  annually  by  the 
children.  For  many  years  this  was  held  in 
one  of  the  school  rooms.  Naturally,  very 
few  visitors  could  be  invited,  owing  to 
the  limited  space.  Finally,  several  years 
ago,  in  answer  to  an  insistent  demand, 
arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the 
Christmas  service  in  the  Neillsville  Opera 
House. 

The  Neillsville  Press  commented  as 
follows :  "The  Christmas  program  given 
at  the  Opera  House  Friday  night  by  the 
students  of  the  Winnebago  Indian  School 
was  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  enter- 
tainments for  the  Christmas  season  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  this  city.  The  Indian 
children  have  each  year  put  on  a  pro- 
gram for  Christmas  time  at  the  school, 
but  because  of  limited  stage  facilities,  the 
pupils  could  not  do  their  best,  and  with 
•only  a  small  auditorium  it  was  possible 
for  only  a  few  people  to  witness  the  pro- 
gram. Thus  is  was  that  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  school,  Friday  night, 
was  a  genuine  surprise  to  many  of  the 
large  audience  which  packed  the  Opera 
House.  The  poise  and  confidence — one 
might  say  the  enthusiasm — displayed  by 
the  Indian  children  delighted  the  audi- 
ence. There  is  no  question  that  these 
children  are  endowed  with  much  musical 
and  dramatic  talent;  they  have  beautiful 
voices  and  their  poses  and  gestures  dis- 
play fine  emotional  natures.  It  was  appar- 
ent, of  course,  that  their  native  talent  had 
received  the  best  of  training,  and  this 


reflects  great  credit  on  Superintendent 
Stucki  and  other  members  of  the  school 
faculty.  All  the  costumes  and  stage  set- 
tings were  made  at  the  school ;  and,  more 
than  this,  the  pageant,  The  Birth  of  the 
Saviour,'  was  written  by  Mr.  Stucki,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  musical  selec- 
tions, so  that  the  entire  affair  was  a  home- 
talent  production.  So  deeply  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  performance  were 
the  children  themselves,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  part  of  their  school  training  will 
leave  a  more  permanent  trace  on  their 
future  lives  than  this  beautiful  program. 
If  the  entire  school  year  gave  them  this 
alone  it  would  be  worth  all  it  cost.  And, 
more  than  this,  there  comes  a  reflex  uplift 
to  the  white  people  of  this  community, 
both  young  and  old,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  and  hear  it.  Superintendent 
Stucki  and  the  teachers  of  the  school  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  work  they 
are  doing." 

The  day  after  this  Christmas  program 
the  superintendent  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Neillsville :  "I  cannot  keep  from  express- 
ing my  admiration  over  the  performance 
at  the  Opera  House  last  evening.  I  am 
telling  you  the  'honest  truth'  when  I  say 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  fine  and  im- 
pressive performance  as  you  and  your 
school  treated  us  to.  It  was  wonderful. 
Never  before  has  my  attention  been  held 
so  forcibly  as  to  cause  me  to  sit  for- 
ward in  my  seat  until  the  very  last  an- 
nouncement. I  sincerely  congratulate  you 
and  your  school  and  all  those  splendid 
ladies  who  helped  make  the  program  such 
a  big  success." 

Not  only  is  the  community  of  Neills- 
ville enthusiastic  about  our  school,  but 
the  news  of  its  good  work  has  spread 
across  Wisconsin.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  a  state  convention  of  nurses  and  doc- 
tors held  in  Madison.  The  State  Indian 
Health  Nurse  asked  for  some  original 
health  posters  and  stories  to  be  used  as 
part  of  an  exhibit  at  the  convention,  show- 
ing what  was  being  done  along  that  line 
among  the  Indians.  The  posters  sub- 
mitted by  the  children  at  our  school 
aroused  much  favorable  comment ;  in  fact, 
the  state  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
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lie  Health '  Nursing  wrote  to  Mr.  Stucki : 
"  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  good  many  posters 
sent  us  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  never 
have  we  had  posters  which  showed  such 
original  thought  as  these.  Without  excep- 
tion they  are  the  finest  posters  ever 
loaned  to  the  department."  The  state 
health  doctor  took  them  with  him  through- 
out the  state  to  illustrate  lectures  on 
various  health  subjects.  Later,  an  article 
regarding  the  display  of  posters  appeared 
in  the  international  nurses'  magazine. 

I  asked  to  see  some  of  the  health  stories 
which  the  children  had  written  and  that 
night  read  a  number  of  them.  One  which 
showed  perhaps  the  most  clever  original- 
ity appears  in  part  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Another  young  author  cer- 
tainly rivaled  Shakespeare  himself  in  the 
tragedy  which  she  entitled  "Germs."  This 
story  showed  the  danger  of  an  uninter- 
rupted cough,  and  the  cover  illustration 
pictured  a  girl  very  carefully  holding  a 
handkerchief  over  her  mouth.  Tragic, 
indeed,  was  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  who  died 
because  Philip,  who  sat  next  to  her  in 
school,  coughed  without  the  necessary 
precaution.  Another  point  brought  out 
in  this  story  was  the  danger  of  neglecting 
a  cold.  Phyllis'  mother  paid  no  attention 
to  her  cold  until  it  was  too  late.  "The 
germ  had  grown  up"  and  many  others 
were  added  to  it  so  that  it  developed  into 
"the  most  dreadful  sickness  that  man  ever 
had."  Phyllis  died  in  a  sanitarium,  "leav- 
ing her  mother  a  sad  and  lonely  woman." 

All  of  the  workers  are  very  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  the  children,  but  mod- 
estly take  little  credit  unto  themselves  for 
their  progress. 

Not  only  are  these  boys  and  girls  learn- 
ing to  be  good  American  citizens,  nay, 
even  more,  they  are  becoming  world- 
minded.  They  know  boys  and  girls  of 
many  lands  and  nations.  Recently  they 
shared  in  the  World  Friendship  Project 
by  preparing  a  Treasure  Chest  to  send  to 
the  Philippines.  Miss  Helen  Nott,  of 
Milwaukee,  sent  them  the  chest,  and  with 
the  help  of  their  teachers  they  filled  it. 


Our  Treasure  Chest 


All  aboard  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 


The  girls  selected  beads  according  to  their 
own  color  schemes  and  strung  beautiful 
necklaces.  In  their  sewing  class  they 
made  attractive  little  sewing  bags.  There 
were  pencils  and  other  articles  to  fill  this 
wonderful  Treasure  Chest  and  with  many 
expressions  of  joy  it  was  finally  sent  on 
its  journey  of  goodwill. 

On  all  sides  one  hears  and  sees  what  a 
blessing  the  new  building  is  to  the  Indian 
School.  The  effect  on  the  children  and 
on  the  work  is  quite  as  beneficial  as  was 
the  return  of  Molly  to  Mother  Goose 
Land.  Rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  and  nurses  and  doctors  are  much 
less  in  demand  since  crowded  quarters 
have  been  eliminated  and  since  isolation 
is  possible  in  case  of  illness. 

Were  members  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Societies  and  Girls'  Missionary 
Guilds  and  Mission  Bands  to  visit  this 
"unique  institution,"  they  would  join  me, 
I  know,  in  a  feeling  of  pride  that  we  are 
privileged,  with  our  small  gifts,  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  In  fact,  I  am  sure,  we  would 
all  agree  that  no  matter  how  many  cows 
jumped  over  the  moon,  Rosa  Looking 
Glass,  Clifford  Black  Deer,  Joe  Green 
Snake,  Angel  Little  Bear,  Mitchell  White 
Rabbit  and  all  the  rest  of  these,  the  first 
Americans,  shall  continue  in  the  training 
for  the  joyous  fellowship  of  Christian  cit- 
izens in  our  beloved  country  and  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 
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Pressed  Down;  Running  Over 

By  Florence  G.  Tyler 
Executive  Secretary,  Federation  of  Woman  s  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 


"As  o'er  each  continent  and  island 
The  dawn  leads  on  another  day, 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  never  ended, 
Nor  dies  the  strain  of  praise  away." 

WHEN  the  Day  of  Prayer  begins  in 
New  Zealand  with  a  sunrise  service 
at  5  A.  M.  and  ends  in  Honolulu  with  an 
evening  service  of  praise  and  prayer,  just 
how  many  hours  of  worship  have  been 
crowded  into  that  precious  day?  Here 
is  a  little  problem  in  the  computation  of 
time  which  for  those  who  have  relegated 
their  arithmetic  to  the  days  gone  by  will 
stir  up  the  old  processes  and  give  a  new 
zest  to  thinking. 

By  calling  in  the  aid  of  all  the  secre- 
taries available  on  a  July  day,  approxi- 
mately forty  hours  has  been  agreed  upon 
as  the  time  when  the  women  of  the  world 
are  uniting  in  praise  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  great  goodness  to  His  children,  and 
in  prayer  for  health,  strength  and  cour- 
age to  go  forward  in  the  making  of  a  bet- 
ter world.  Such  a  day  of  nearly  forty 
hours  was  March  7,  1930,  and  again  on 
February  20,  1931,  the  measure  of  time 
will  be  pressed  down,  running  over. 

In  the  various  accounts  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  it  is  interesting  to  note 
contrasts.  In  general,  the  women  of  other 
lands  have  observed  the  day  as  more  truly 
a  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The 
women  of  America  see  in  it  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  conveying  to  those  present  in- 
formation and  inspiration.  The  women 
of  the  Orient  come  together  to  pray.  The 
women  of  America  prepare  brief  drama- 
tizations and  pageants  which  will  portray 
the  needs  of  the  projects,  and  the  cause 
of  Christian  Missions. 

After  all,  the  program  is  only  the  guid- 
ing suggestion,  and  Chinese,  Indian, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  Hungarian  and  Amer- 
can — all  "paint  the  thing  as  they  see  it" 
and  "the  God  of  things  as  they  are"  sees 
the  spirit,  the  love,  the  effort,  and  the 
great  underlying  desire  that  brings  them 
all  together  for  a  day  of  prayer  and 
communion. 


In  general,  the  women  of  other  lands 
feel  more  keenly  the  great  significance 
of  a  world  at  prayer.  This  word  comes 
from  Sakboyenne,  Africa:  "They  came 
quickly.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been 
added  new  dignity  to  their  bearing.  The 
consciousness  that  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  praying  women  of  the  world 
made  them  forget  themselves  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  God's  children 
with  other  of  God's  children  praying  for 
the  same  things."  And  this  from  Miraj, 
India:  "The  women  gathered  in  the 
chapel,  a  colorful  group  with  some  in  their 
wedding  garments.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
heart-searching  service.  During  the  min- 
utes of  silent  prayer  there  was  such  an 
absolute  calm  as  none  of  us  had  ever 
experienced  before  in  the  Miraj  church. 
Two  women  testified,  and  nineteen  pray- 
ers were  offered  aloud.  After  repeating 
the  'World  Family  Prayer' — the  Lord's 
Prayer — the  women  silently  faded  away." 
At  the  same  time  comes  this  account  from 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma:  "Beginning  at  9 
o'clock  the  organist  played  softly  till 
10.30,  when  the  program  began.  We  used 
the  outlined  program  'Looking  Unto 
Jesus.'  A  light  luncheon  was  served  at 
noon.  At  1  o'clock  the  services  were  con- 
tinued, using  the  program  'That  Jesus 
May  Be  Lifted  Up.'  This  was  com- 
pleted at  3  o'clock,  but  the  organist  played 
softly  until  4,  old  church  hymns  that 
would  direct  one's  thoughts  to  prayer. 
The  hours  seemed  long  when  announced, 
but  they  passed  very  quickly.  An  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  and  prayer  predominated 
at  all  times."  Oklahoma  and  India  are 
very  close  together,  after  all,  in  their 
spiritual  approach. 

Four  languages  were  used  in  the  service 
at  Kangpokpi  Manipur,  Assam,  while  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  given  in  fourteen  different  languages. 
At  the  time  of  the  service  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  the  church  bells  rang  through- 
out the  city,  and  in  the  Cameroun  district 
of  Africa  the  African  drum  was  heard 
through  the  forests  and  the  little  villages. 
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In  a  little  village  in  China  at  sunrise  the 
street  was  a-clatter  with  the  sound  of  the 
wooden-soled  shoes  on  the  hard  little 
streets  as  the  mothers  came  carrying  their 
little  children  to  the  early  morning  meet- 
ing, and  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  at 
night  Martin  Smith  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children  were  finding  their  way  back 
to  their  little  cabin  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  over  seven  miles  of  rough, 
muddy  road,  having  walked  all  that  dis- 
tance to  attend  the  evening  service  of 
the  Day  of  Prayer  in  the  little  chapel  by 
"Howling  Run." 

Surely  the  world  is  bound  by  chains  of 
prayer  around  the  feet  of  God  on  that  day. 

Could  we  but  remove  ourselves  to  a 
great  distance  where  we  might  view  the 
preparations  for  this  day,  and  then  the 
progress  of  the  day  through  its  forty 
hours,  we  would  lose  sight  of  the  petty 
difficulties  which  confront  us  in  our  own 
circle  as  we  lay  our  plans,  and  we  would 
sense  the  thrill  which  comes  with  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  a  part  of  something  so 
great  and  so  powerful  that  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  So  great, 
so  far  reaching,  so  powerful  is  this  Day 
of  Prayer. 

The  program  for  1931  was  practically 
finished  in  May,  1930.  Then  it  was  mime- 
ographed and  sent  to  the  mission  boards, 
and  by  them  to  all  the  mission  fields, 
where  it  is  translated  into  some  thirty  or 
forty  languages  and  vernaculars.  Then 
in  many  of  the  lands  it  goes  to  the  print- 
ers, and  the  first  edition  which  comes 
from  the  press  in  the  United  States  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies.  The  program,  translated  and 
printed  in  Pyengyang,  Korea,  is  sent  out 
for  use  in  one  thousand  rural  churches  in 
that  locality.  Each  group  in  its  own  local- 
ity makes  plans  for  its  own  observance, 
and  the  Day  arrives — first  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

Can  you  picture  these  services  in  the 
little  villages  in  Japan  where  at  sunrise 
the  women  gathered  to  celebrate  the  day, 
or  perhaps  in  a  little  village  in  China, 
where  at  5  o'clock  the  women  came  carry- 
ing their  babies  and  the  husbands  came 
to  prepare  the  meals  at  the  church  so  that 
the  women  might  spend  the  entire  day 


there;  or  the  chapel  on  the  river  bank, 
where  in  the  early  morning  the  little  boats 
began  to  draw  up,  carrying  the  families 
for  the  early  prayer  service — "twenty- 
five"  —  "fifty"  —  "one  hundred"  —  "one 
hundred  and  fifty — only  ten  per  cent  of 
whom  could  read" — "every  woman  who 
ever  attends  the  church" — "two  hundred" 
— "two  hundred  and  fifty" — "six  hundred 
women  and  girls" — "the  church  crowded 
to  the  doors" — or,  "those  who  came  more 
than  filled  the  chapel,  and  dozens  of 
women  and  children  remained  standing 
outside  the  church  throughout  the  ser- 
vice"? 

Or  imagine  the  meeting  at  Wonsan, 
Korea,  where  the  women  came  to  spend 
the  day  in  prayer ;  the  Bible  women  from 
all  over  the  district  came  in ;  Bible  Insti- 
tute students,  and  a  number  of  young 
girls  from  the  night  school. 

And  as  the  day  advances  we  are  joined 
by  the  groups  in  India — groups  in  the 
villages  meeting  near  a  tamarind  grove 
or  under  a  banyan  tree ;  groups  in  the  lit- 
tle chapels  and  in  the  larger  churches ;  a 
group  in  Kangpokpi,  Assam,  British  In- 
dia— one  hundred  and  fifty  women  repre- 
senting Tangkhul  Naga,  Anal,  Kuki, 
Kacha  Naga,  and  Tushai  tribes,  where 
two  languages  must  be  used  to  make  all 
understand,  and  where  they  prayed,  each 
in  her  own  tongue,  using  four  languages. 
And  can't  you  see  the  women  in  their 
wedding  garments  ?  Because  it  is  a  great 
day  when  the  women  of  the  world  are 
praying  together. 

And  again  the  day  advances  and  we  are 
joined  by  the  women  of  Persia  and  Syria 
— five  hundred  of  them  in  Beirut ;  the 
women  brought  their  neighbors,  some 
Moslem,  some  Greek  Orthodox  and  some 
Syriac.  The  women  from  Turkey  join 
with  us  in  prayer,  and  scattered  groups 
in  the  Balkans  and  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Cameroun  district  in  Africa  has 
some  of  the  largest  meetings,  the  women 
coming  from  miles  around  and,  too,  in  the 
little  villages  they  gather,  called  by  the 
African  drum.  At  the  little  village  of 
Nkol  Mvolan,  after  a  meeting  of  about 
fifty  women,  they  separated,  going  back  to 
their  homes  by  three  different  paths,  tes- 
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tifying  and  praying  in  the  different  homes 
as  they  went  so  that  the  whole  district 
around  felt  the  influence  of  that  meeting. 

And  still  the  day  progresses — the 
American  church  in  Rome,  and  the  Amer- 
ican church  in  Paris  have  meetings.  All 
over  Holland  groups  of  women  are  join- 
ing in.  In  Oslo  groups  joined  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  and  from  them  the 
news  was  passed  on  to  a  group  at  Tonder, 
Denmark.  A  pastor  in  Wales  heard  about 
it  and  sent  for  programs,  and  his  people 
became  a  part  of  the  world  family,  pray- 
ing together  on  that  day.  < 

The  day  dawned  for  America — North, 
South  and  Central,  and  for  Cuba  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Greater  New  York 
Federation  of  Churches,  for  the  fourth 
year  a  service  was  broadcast  over  a  chain 
of  some  18  stations,  and  soon  after  8 
o'clock  thousands  of  people  in  the  eastern 
areas  joined  in  the  observance  of  that  day. 
In  other  sections  the  radio  also  carried 
the  message.  In  the  United  States,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  In  Canada,  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  to  Saskatchewan  and 
beyond,  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and  the 
different  countries  of  South  America  the 
chain  of  prayer  continued  unbroken. 

In  large  cities  where  a  day  of  prayer 
must  find  its  place  amid  thousands  of 
diversions,  and  in  little  country  districts 
where  the  people  walk  miles  over  un- 
speakable roads  to  attend;  in  sections 
where  people  read,  write  and  speak  many 

Militarism 

AT  the  Fifth  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War  it  was  sug- 
gested that  groups  interested  in  working 
for  permanent  peace  study  the  extent  and 
effects  of  military  training  in  schools  and 
colleges.  To  any  such  groups  the  follow- 
ing utterances  will  be  of  interest : 

A  petition  signed  by  2,000  students  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  spring  of 
1930— 

"We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City, 
do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  each  taken 


languages,,  and  in  other  sections  less  priv- 
ileged, where  people  speak  haltingly,  and 
read  and  write  not  at  all — the  Day  of 
Prayer  still  finds  its  way.  People  who 
cannot  read  commit  sections  of  the  pro- 
gram to  memory,  and  those  who  are  shut 
in  may  still  observe  the  day.  One  woman 
on  the  plains  of  Texas — a  "shut-in" — 
when  the  day  was  bad  and  her  friends 
could  not  get  to  her,  read  the  service  by 
herself,  prayed  the  prayers,  sang  the 
hymns,  and  sent  her  offering  for  objects 
named  by  the  committee. 

The  native  Women's  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  Sitka,  Alaska,  came  together  on 
that  day,  and  they  brought  an  offering  of 
twenty-five  dollars ;  and  far  out  in  the 
Pacific,  the  day  reached  Hawaii. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  East 
to  the  going  down  of  the  same  in  the 
West,  March  the  seventh,  1930,  was  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered. 

When  our  women  come  together  in 
their  own  groups  in  their  own  communi- 
ties on  February  20,  1931,  shall  we  not 
try  to  convey  to  them  this  sense  of  one- 
ness with  the  other  women  of  the  world, 
make  them  feel  the  united  prayer  of 
women  everywhere,  so  that  from  our 
hearts  we  will  further  voice  the  words  of 
the  old  hymn : 

"We  thank  Thee  that  Thy  Church  un- 
sleeping, 

While  earth  rolls  onward  into  light, 
Through  all  the  world  her  watch  is  keep- 
ing, 

And  rests  not  now,  by  day  or  night." 

in  Education 

military  drill  in  the  past  or  are  taking  it 
at  the  present  time. 

"That  we  protest  against  said  military 
drill  being  made  compulsory  upon  male 
students  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
for  the  following  reasons  among  others : 

"We  have  found  it  by  experience  to  be 
time  wasting,  irksome,  and  detrimental 
to  proper  scholarship. 

"We  deem  it  an  invasion  of  academic 
freedom. 

{Continued  on  Page  528) 
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"West  Indian  Treasures9' 

(To  Be  Used  with  January  Program) 


EVERYONE  cherishes  a  treasure  which 
is  often  an  heirloom.  Frequently  it 
is  a  jewel  or  a  piece  of  lace.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  book.  This  year  all  discerning  folk 
have  fallen  heir  to  a  book,  "West  Indian 
Treasures/'*  given  by  the  Friendship  Press 
from  the  treasure-house-pen  of  Winifred 
Hulbert,  who  has  dedicated  her  book  "To 
Lily,  Elizabeth  and  Patty,  who  have  read 
these  treasure  stories,  and  to  all  others, 
who,  like  them,  are  the  treasure-seekers 
of  tomorrow."  What  a  treasure  of  a  ded- 
ication !  What  a  treasure  of  a  book ! 

The  West  Indies  are  themselves  Treas- 
ure Islands,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

In  the  olden  days  treasure  seekers 
sought  thrones  and  empires  to  conquer  as 
they  were  lured  by  the  beautiful  cities, 
the  harbors  in  which  were  loaded  cargo 
after  cargo  of  tobacco  and  sugar;  orange 
orchards  and  fields  of  waving  sugar  cane 
and  spikey  green  hemp,  vast  patches  of 
unused,  fertile  land  and  its  mountains  rich 
with  the  metal  of  mines  of  copper,  gold, 
silver  and  iron. 

A  seeker  after  treasures  today  will  see 
four  special  ones.  "The  treasure  plain- 
est is  the  wealth  of  the  fields,  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  fruits  and  other  products 
which  the  Islands  send  forth  by  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  each  year." 

"Sugar  has  been  a  fateful  treasure  as 
well  as  a  useful  one.  It  was  the  first  rea- 
son for  the  slavery  of  the  Africans  in  the 
Western  World."  It  was  the  slaves  who 
produced  the  crop.  "Every  American, 
the  records  tell  us,  uses  about  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  a  year."  The  profits 
from  these  great  sales  do  not,  unfortu- 
nately, reach  the  farmer  who  produces  the 
cane. 

Tobacco,  the  second  of  the  treasures  of 
the  fields,  is  produced  by  the  millions  of 
pounds.    Many  workers  are  required  to 

*West  Indian  Treasures,  by  Winifred  Hul- 
bert. Price,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75c.  Order 
from  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  416  Schaff 
Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  2969  West  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


grow  and  harvest  this  crop.  "As  long  as 
the  average  wage-earner  receives  forty 
cents  a  day  he  can  feed  his  family  on  rice, 
beans  and  codfish  and  a  family  can  live  in 
almost  any  kind  of  hut.  But  when  the 
factory,  which  may  employ  and  control 
the  destiny  of  five  thousand  lives,  "closes, 
as  one  did  recently  in  Porto  Rico  because 
too  much  tobacco  was  being  produced  on 
the  island  to  be  profitable,  five  thousand 
people  suddenly  find  themselves  without 
support." 

The  history  of  a  third  treasure,  coffee, 
as  its  growth  spread  through  the  islands 
is  quite  interesting.  "Today  the  sturdy, 
bush-like  trees  grow  wild,  as  well  as  on 
the  large  fields  cultivated  throughout  the 
West  Indies.  In  February  when  the  plant 
begins  to  blossom  it  looks  like  'millions  of 
snowdrops  scattered  over  a  sea  of  green.' 
When  autumn  comes  and  the  berries  red- 
den, whole  families  go  out  to  pick  from 
dawn  to  sunset,  for  the  crop  must  be  gath- 
ered quickly.  Then  at  home  or  in  a  fac- 
tory the  red  husks  are  pounded  "open,  the 
twin  beans  inside  each  husk  are  dried, 
sorted  out  by  the  deft  fingers  of  young 
girls  and  put  in  bags  ready  to  be  shipped." 

Fruit  is  a  fourth  treasure,  the  importa- 
tion of  which  was  begun  about  sixty  years 
ago  by  the  taking  of  a  few  bunches  of 
bananas  from  Jamaica  to  Boston.  These 
"bananas  which  he  picked  up  on  the 
Jamaican  Wharf  seem  less  than  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  fruit  of  many  kinds  gathered  today 
from  the  plantations  owned  by  one  com- 
pany on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean." 
Cocoa,  grown  by  rich  and  poor  alike, 
Cuban  roses  grown  by  French  perfumers, 
cocoanuts,  palm-oil  and  cotton  are  all 
treasures  sought  after  today  instead  of 
the  golden  loot  of  olden  days. 

A  far  more  precious  kind  of  wealth  lies 
in  the  talents  of  the  people  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  her  poets,  her  education,  heroes 
and  political  idealists.  "A  part  of  this 
treasure  of  talent  came  from  the  people's 
African  inheritance.  The  greatest 
romancer  of  France,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
was  of  their  race;  so  was  Alexandre 
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Preshkin,  the  Russian  poet;  so  was 
Coleridge-Taylor,  the  English  musician, 
whose  chants  are  sung  by  so  many  sur- 
pliced  choir  boys  today." 

Miss  Hulbert  cites  many  instances  of 
doctors,  clergymen,  teachers  and  others 
who  have  descended  from  these  interest- 
ing peoples  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
service.     Pastors,  doctors,  teachers  and 

The  Passion  Play 

1930:  the  year  of  the  Passion  Play! 
Fortunate  indeed  were  those  who,  during 
the  summer  just  past,  were  able  to  com- 
bine a  trip  through  the  storied  lands  of 
Europe  and  a  visit  to  the  little  mountain 
village  where  about  five  hundred  people 
reverently  portray  the  closing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

Oberammergau,  dear  little  town  nestled 
among  the  Bavarian  Alps  !  We  step  from 
the  train  and  at  once  we  feel  the  influence 
of  the  old  world  atmosphere.  Groups  of 
men  in  the  simple,  picturesque  Tyrolean 
costume,  Alpine  hats  turned  up  at  one  side 
and  decorated  with  a  feather  or  a  bit  of 
edelweiss,  hair  curling  about  their  shoul- 
ders, manners  simple  and  kindly,  meet 
us  with  hand  outstretched  to  help  us  with 
our  baggage.  Gentleness,  dignity  and 
nobility  appear  in  all  that  they  say  and  do. 
Their  faces  are  fine  and  sensitive,  for, 
these  who  today  meet  passengers  and 
carry  luggage,  tomorrow  will  be  a  part  of 
the  great  play  on  which  all  minds  are  cen- 
tered ;  will  live  again  the  Bible  story 
which  all  the  villagers  love  with  a  sublime 
passion.  It  is  an  inheritance  from  devout 
ancestors,  a  promise  fulfilled  decade  after 
decade  through  three  hundred  years,  this 
presentation  of  the  last  week  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  acting  of  His  Passion  (or 
Suffering)  and  His  Victory. 

"Were  you  impressed?"  I  heard  one 
woman  ask  another  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
''Impressed !  I  never  was  so  impressed 
in  my  life.  They  seemed  to  be  living  the 
scenes,  not  acting  them."  And  the  audi- 
ence, too,  in  reverent  silence,  moved  often 
to  tears,  seemed  to  be  living  through  those 
sad  and  sorrowful  days  of  Holy  Week,  in 
Jerusalem,  in  Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  on  Calvary  and  in  the  Garden. 


humble  church  folk — these  are  the  great- 
est treasures.  "The  traveler  who  has  seen 
them  at  their  quiet  tasks  returns  to  his 
home  with  this  message,"  which  is  Miss 
Hulbert's  closing  paragraph,  "Friends,  in 
the  West  Indies  I  saw  treasures  of  field 
and  forest,  of  mine  and  sea,  and  I  saw 
also  the  treasures  of  the  spirit,  for  human 
beings  are  the  true  treasure  of  the  world." 

of  Oberammergau 

The  music  of  the  chorus  and  the  orches- 
tra was  rich,  sweet  and  inspiring.  The 
costumes  were  beautiful,  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  disciples'  robes,  the  elaborate- 
ness of  those  of  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  in  the  dignity  of  the  blue- 
gray  robes  of  those  who  sang  in  the 
chorus.  The  acting  was  superb  but  no  one 
thought  of  applauding,  for  the  emotion 
was  too  real.  Noteworthy  as  actors  were 
Pilate,  Judas,  Caiaphas,  John,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Mary  the  Mother,  and  Alois  Lang, 
who  portrayed  the  Christ.  Though  Anton 
Lang,  on  account  of  age,  could  not,  this 
year,  take  the  part  of  Christus,  which  dur- 
ing three  seasons  he  had  done  so  magnifi- 
cently and  so  realistically,  he  did  give  a 
wealth  of  meaning,  dignity  and  beauty  to 
the  part  of  prologuist  in  which  he  ap- 
peared at  the  beginning  of  each  act.  How 
deep  and  tender  was  his  voice  as  he  sum- 
moned all  the  people  to  pray — "Pray  with 
us  as  the  hour  draws  near  when  we  pay 
the  debt  of  our  sacred  vow  to  the 
Eternal." 

If  there  was  anything  to  which  one 
might  take  exception,  it  was  the  attempt 
to  portray  a  physical  resurrection  and  a 
literal  ascension.  That  was  inevitably  a 
little  mechanical.  For  the  conclusion,  one 
would  rather  have  seen  Jesus  walking 
with  the  two  disciples  to  Emaus.  the 
symbol  for  all  succeeding  generations  of 
His  companionship  with  us.  But  one  hesi- 
tates to  recall  even  a  minor  defect  while 
remembering  those  vivid  scenes,  when  we 
joined  the  multitude  in  the  glad  Tri- 
umphal Entry,  wept  with  Jesus'  Mother 
and  other  friends  in  the  parting  at  Beth- 
any, felt  the  tragedy  of  the  sin  of  Judas, 
were  pierced  by  the  agony  in  Gethsemane 
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and  the  horror  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
realized  anew  how  great  were  His  suffer- 
ings, and  how  divine  the  Love  that  bore 
it  all  for  us.  Unforgetable  the  garden 
scene  where  Mary  meets  and  recognizes 
her  Master,  and  the  glorious  chanting  of 


the  chorus  in  the  jubilant  song  "Halle- 
lujah !    He  is  risen !" 

Could  one  see  the  Oberammergau  Pas- 
sion Play  and  not  rededicate  one's  life  to 
the  Master  and  His  cause? 

Mary  E.  Gerhard. 


Christian  Citizenship  Truth 

For  Ustf  with  the  January  Program  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 


"Some  one  has  commented  upon  Paul's 
idea  that  we  'see  through  a  glass  darkly' 
by  suggesting  that  bodies  of  Christians 
are  apt  to  conceive  their  function  to  be 
that  of  cleaning  the  glass.  Those  of  us 
who  are  united  in  an  organization  to  carry 
through  a  common  task,  know  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  be  so  busy  cleaning  the 
window  that  we  never  see  the  view." — 
Rhoda  McCulloch. 

Matthew  Arnold  says,  "If  ever  the 
world  sees  a  time  when  women  shall 
come  together  purely  and  simply  for  the 


benefit  and  good  of  mankind,  it  will  be 
a  power  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known." 

Christian  Women  Citizens  everywhere 
are  not  so  busy  cleaning  windows  that 
they  never  have  time  to  view  world  con- 
ditions as  they  really  are.  Christian 
women  have  banded  themselves  together 
"to  establish  justice"  "for  the  benefit  and 
good  of  mankind."  Will  this  banding 
together  "be  a  power  such  as  the  world 
has  never  known?"  Will  the  answer  be 
a  loud  "Amen"  from  each  woman? 


Worship  Service 

For  Use  with  the  January  Program  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 


Call  to  Worship— Psalm  24:  1-5. 

Response — Psalm  24:  7-10. 

Hymn— "Take  My  Life  and  Let  It  Be"— 
Stanzas  1,  4,  5,  6. 

Scripture  Lesson — Luke  10:29-34. 

Prayer — "O  Lord  we  love  Thee,  we  mag- 
nify Thee,  we  worship  Thee!  In 
loving  loyalty  we  place  upon  Thine 
altar  our  all — of  time,  of  talents  and 
of  earthly  store,  clinging  to  Thine 


assurance  that  we  love  Thee  because 
Thou  hast  first  loved  us.  All  this 
day  long,  we  beseech  Thee  that  be- 
side our  every  path  of  service  Thou 
wilt  be  our  comrade  and  our  strength. 
So  grant  us  this  grace  that,  being 
enabled  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  stew- 
ardship of  all  our  days,  we  may  enter 
into  like  labors  in  Thy  eternal  King- 
dom, through  Jesus  Christ."  Amen. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 


Life  Members 
Eastern   Synod  —  Tohickon  Classis — 
Miss  Alice  Traub,  Shanghai,  China ;  Mrs. 
Wm.  Cogley,  E.  State  Street,  Coopers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Goshenhoppen  Classis — Mrs.  Milton  R. 
Strunk,  143  W.  Philadelphia  Avenue, 
Boyertown,  Pa. 

Potomac  Synod  —  Tuniata  Classis — 
Olive  B.  Hetrick,  3007  W.  Chestnut  Ave- 
nue, Altoona,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Herman  Davis, 
1323  Seventh  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
Jerry  Miller,  Christian  Street,  Martins- 
burg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  George  P.  Levan,  1509 
Eighth  Street,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod — East  Ohio  Classis — Mrs. 
A.  B.  West,  East  Canton,  Ohio. 


Midwest  Synod  —  Indianapolis  Classis 
—Mrs.  B.  F.  Schilling,  R.  No.  2,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Members  in  Memoriam 

Eastern  Synod — Philadelphia  Classis — 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Housekeeper,  224  W. 
Manheim  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr. 
Miller  H.  Boeshore,  4819  N.  13th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lebanon  Classis — Mrs.  Amos  A.  Hicks, 
314  N.  Ninth  Street,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Potomac  Synod — Zion's  Classis — Mr. 
Harry  E.  Craley,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod — Southwest  Ohio  Classis 
— Henrietta  Caroline  Hawkins,  341 
Washington  Street,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
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Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


4t  A  COUNTRY  newspaper  a  few  days 
i\  ago  said,  'Jack  Hudson  sprained  his 
back  lifting  the  forepart  of  last  week.'  " 
The  last  half  of  last  month  was  rather  a 
heavy  lift  at  the  Literature  Depositories, 
but  our  backs  still  hold  good  for  this 
month. 

The  shipping  of  boxes  and  boxes  and 
more  boxes  to  the  Synodical  meetings  was 
closely  followed  by  the  packing  and  send- 
ing of  literature  and  books  to  the  many 
Fall  Institutes  and  semi-annual  meetings. 
The  returns  indicate  that  in  spite  of  the 
apparently  "hard  times,"  our  leaders  and 
women  are  exercising  their  stewardship 
of  possessions  and  realizing  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  importance  of  being  "always 
on  the  ground,  always  alert,  always  inde- 
fatigable, and  always  studying  wants  and 
needs/'    That  is  a  sure  road  to  success. 

The  Depositories  desire  to  register 
their  appreciation  of  the  way  "The  Letter 
About  Orders"  is  being  received  by  and 
the  hearty  response  of  the  patrons.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  how  much  less  time 
is  expended  in  typing  bills  because  pay- 
ment is  accompanying  most  orders.  We 
all  thank  you.  The  new  catalog  and  the 
Literature  Chat  give  the  prices  of  most 
of  the  available  material.  Please  consult 
these  before  ordering. 

Prices  of  some  books  change  without 
notice.  It  gives  us  genuine  pleasure  to 
report  that  Michael  Pupin's  "From  Immi- 
grant to  Inventor,"  is  now  published  in  an 
edition  at  $1.00.  Someone  said,  "The  new 
edition  looks  more  attractive  than  the 
former  one." 

"The  Turn  Toward  Peace,"  by  Flor- 
ence Brewer  Boeckel,  just  off  the  press, 
"fills  a  long- felt  need  by  providing  a  book 
suitable  in  length  and  style  for  use  in 
societies,  clubs  and  classes  wishing  to 
study  the  great  movement  toward  world 
peace.  The  author  is  a  brilliant  writer 
and  America's  foremost  authority  on 
many  phases  of  the  peace  movement." 
This  volume  has  been  published  in  re- 
sponse to  a  definite  request  from  the 


church  women.  "It  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively a  woman's  book  and  is  equally  valu- 
able for  community  groups  and  men's 
organizations."  A  readable  and  highly 
commended  book  for  the  reading  of  which 
each  reader  will  earn  two  units.  Cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  60c. 

The  price  of  "How  I  Know  God  An- 
swers Prayer,"  by  Rosalind  Goforth,  for- 
merly $1.25,  has  been  changed  to  $1.50. 

All  those  residing  in  the  area  of  the 
Eastern  Depository  order  from  Carrie  M. 
Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  re- 
siding in  the  area  of  the  Western  Depos- 
itory order  from  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  2969  West  25th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


ALTHOUGH  the  name  of  our  organ- 
ization is  Girls'  Missionary  Guild 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  men  and 
young  men  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 
Has  your  Guild  ever  planned  an  open 
meeting  to  which  the  men  and  boys  of 
the  congregation  were  invited  ?  Try  it  and 
see  the  result.  Arrange  a  program  in 
which  all  the  guests  may  take  part.  By 
having  such  a  meeting  you  will  be  helping 
to  line  up  the  whole  church  for  missions. 

The  Girls'  Missionary  Guild  banquet 
which  was  held  during  the  meeting  of 
Mid- West  Synod  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
included  the  ministers  and  elders  who 
were  delegates  at  the  meeting  as  well  as 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  the  local  congre- 
gation. The  work  of  the  Guild  was  so 
clearly  explained  by  some  of  the  girls  that 
the  guests  were  very  favorably  impressed. 
As  a  result  of  the  banquet  many  ministers 
of  congregations  who  have  no  Guilds  re- 
quested organization  material  or  visits  of 
the  Field  Secretary. 

We  are  indeed  happy  to  have  a  boys' 
missionary  organization  at  East  Earl,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Kelley.  Secretary  of  G.  M. 
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G.  of  Lancaster  Classis,  was  the  organ- 
izer of  this  group. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  of 
our  new  organizations. 

Girls'  Missionary  Guilds: 

Ohio  Synod — Grace  Church,  Loyal 
Oak,  Ohio,  organized  by  Mrs.  Elton 
Wheeler  with  12  charter  members. 

Trinity  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Knatz  and  Miss 
Marcelene  Gannaway  with  30  charter 
members. 

Potomac  Synod — St.  Paul's  Church, 
Woodstock,  Virginia,  organized  by  Mrs. 
Wayne  Bowers  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Ramey 
with  14  charter  members. 

Mission  Bands: 

Potomac  Synod — St.  John's  Church, 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  organized  by  Mrs. 
Oscar  Fouse  with  28  charter  members. 

Eastern  Synod — St.  Peter's  Church, 
Orwin,  Pa.,  organized  by  Mrs.  Emory 
Bailey  with  12  charter  members. 

(Continued  from  Page  523) 

"We  emphatically  declare  that  we  have 
no  personal  desire  to  take  military  drill 
and  that  we  have  only  done  so  or  are 
doing  so  under  compulsion. 

"THEREFORE,  we,  the  undersigned, 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  consider  this  protest  and  to  grant 
redress  from  our  grievances,  and  we  call 
upon  all  citizens,  churches,  clubs  and 
organizations  of  all  sorts,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Iowa  who  believe  in  education 
free  from  military  compulsion  to  sustain 
us  in  this  protest,  by  all  means  within 
their  power,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  and  those  charged  with 
authority  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  continuance  of  this  policy." 

This  item  appeared  in  the  May,  1930, 
issue  of  The  Wataugan,  published  by  the 
student  body  at  North  Carolina  State 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : 

"To  find  in  a  college  catalog  a  statement 
such  as  the  following — 


"All  physically  acceptable  freshmen 
and  sophomores  are  required  to  take 
military  training,  except  those  excused 
by  the  president  of  the  college  or  the 
professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics — 

one  need  not  go  to  Germany,  Austria, 
Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  but  to  the  1929-1930 
Annual  Catalog  of  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 
This  State  institution  is  one  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  a  nation  which  fought  a 
'War  to  End  War,'  and  which  signed  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges were  established  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  and 
mechanics,  the  useful  arts  of  peace." 

Wars  and  rumors  of  war  from  near  at 
hand  and  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth  bring  us  to  a  realization  that  the 
"King's  business''  can  be  best  furthered 
by  educating  people  away  from  war  psy- 
chology to  thoughts  of  Peace. 

One  of  the  finest  agencies  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result  is  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  which 
will  hold  its  next  conference  in  Washing- 
ton from  January  19  to  22nd.  At  that 
time  the  absence  of  our  afore-time  leader, 
Mrs.  Dan  Everett  Waid,  will  be  felt 
keenly.  Her  wise  judgment,  brilliant 
mind  and  buoyant  faith  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Because  of  her  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  Peace,  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  is  setting  up 
the  Eva  Clark  Waid  Memorial  Fund  for 
World  Peace.  It  is  planned  to  raise  a 
fund  of  at  least  $10,000  the  interest  on 
which  will  be  used  to  further  the  work 
of  International  Relations.  At  present 
this  will  be  largely  through  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
War. 

It  would  be  a  real  satisfaction  to  lovers 
of  World  Peace,  and  to  Mrs.  Waid's  per- 
sonal friends  as  well,  if  the  announcement 
of  the  completion  of  the  fund  bearing  her 
name  could  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  in  January.  Gifts,  large  or 
small,  may  be  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York. 


"It  is  the  custom  in  our  Guild,  that  as  each  girl  has  a  birthday,  she  presents  the 
Guild's  library  with  a  book  listed  on  the  reading  course,  and  as  I  am  a  subscriber  to 
the  Outlook,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  book  that  I  could' give  the  Guild  that  would  prove 
more  valuable"  Miss  Emelia  BealE,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  on  Stewardship 


A  number  of  excellent  Stewardship 
books,  either  for  reading  or  for  study  are 
now  available  at  a  nominal  cost. 

A  Set  of  Five  Books  for  Reading 

may  be  had  from  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  General  Synod  for  One  Dollar. 
They  are:  "The  Message  of  Steward- 
ship," Cushman,  40c;  "The  Victory  of 
Mary  Christopher,"  Calkins,  15c;  "Royal 
Partnership,"  Melvin,  50c ;  "Dealing 
Squarely  with  God,"  Cushman,  15c;  "The 
Way  to  the  Best,"  Anderson,  25c.  If  pur- 
chased together,  all  five  will  be  sent  post- 
paid for  $1.00. 

Books  Recommended  Especially  for 
Stewardship  Study  Are: 

"Stewardship  for  All  of  Life,"  Love- 
joy,  75c;  "The  Stewardship  Life,"  Craw- 
ford, $1.00;  "The  Way  to  the  Best," 
Anderson,  25c;  "Jesus'  Teaching  on  the 
Use  of  Money,"  Brown,  50c;  "Royal 
Partnership,"  Melvin,  50c  paper;  $1.00 
cloth. 

For  the  Sunday  School:  "Christian 
Stewardship,"  Pollard,  35c  (13  lessons)  ; 
"Christian  Stewardship,"  McConaughy, 
40c  (13  lessons)  ;  "The  Meaning  of 
Stewardship,"  Luccock,  40c  (13  lessons). 

"Life  as  a  Stewardship,"  Morrill,  15c 
(for  intermediates)  ;  "Stewardship  in  the 
Life  of  Youth,"  Williamson  &  Wallace, 
50c  (for  young  people)  ;  "Stewardship  in 
the  Life  of  Women,"  Wallace,  50c  (for 
women)  ;  "Stewardship  Stories  for  Boys 
and  Girls,"  Robinson,  35c  (for  children)  ; 
"Diary  and  Budget  Account  Book  for 
1931,"  25c.  (A  pocket  diary  bound  in 
red  Russia  leather,  with  special  pages  for 
budgeting  as  well  as  some  excellent 
Stewardship  material.) 

Suggested  Pamphlet  Literature 

Pamphlet  literature  of  all  kinds  is 
available,  as  well  as  plays,  pageants,  etc. 
In  requesting  pamphlet  literature  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  General  Synod 


please  state  definitely  and  clearly  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  literature  is  desired 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  send 
suitable  material.  The  leaflets  mentioned 
will  be  furnished  at  cost,  ranging  from 
25c  to  $1.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  A 
few  of  them  are  free.  Single  copies  will 
be  sent  without  charge. 

For  Men 

A  Christian  and  His  Money. 

A  Short  Cut  to  the  Gold  Fields. 

Jones  and  His  Money. 

The  Stewardship  of  Self. 

A  Business  Man's  Stewardship  Platform. 

Workers  Wanted. 

Redeeming  the  Time. 

Calling  the  Witnesses. 

Using  God's  Dollar  in  Partnership  with  God. 
Using  God's  Day  in  Partnership  with  God. 

For  Women 

Money  Raising  or  Stewardship? 
Women  as  Stewards. 
Women  and  the  Tithing  Problem. 
The  Story  of  Aunt  Nan. 
The  Log  Church  Wedding. 
Thanksgiving  Ann. 
The  Stewardship  of  Self. 
No  Head  for  Figures  But  a  Heart  to  Give. 
Sunday  School  Teaching  as  an  Opportunity 
for  Christian  Stewardship. 

For  Young  People 

Marjorie's  Memorandum. 
Homemade  Stewards. 
Life's  Plan  on  God's  Plan. 
Workers  Wanted. 
The  Stewardship  of  Self.^ 
Marilee  Interprets  Malachi. 
The  Story  of  Aunt  Nan. 
The  Stewardship  of  Time. 
Finding  Your  Life  Work. 

For  General  Use 

The    Principles    of    Christian  Stewardship 

(Reformed). 
Christian    Stewardship    Principles  (United 

Stewardship  Council). 
Stewardship  Scripture  Memory  Verses. 

Stewardship  Mottoes 

Four  wall  mottoes  with  Stewardship  messages, 
15c,  postpaid. 
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SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S. 
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THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  S chaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President 
Rev.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Iter.  Charles  £.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 
Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D. 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 

Superintendents, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D.,  Church  Building 
Rer.  James  M.  Mullan,  D.D,,  Eastern. 
Rer.  John  C.  Horning.  D.D.,  Central-West. 
Rer.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rer.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  D.D..  Northwest. 
Rer.  Rufus  C.  Zartman,  D.D. 


Evangelism. 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


Attorney  for  the  Board, 
Bruce  A.  Metzger,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Elder 
Randolph  S.  Meek. 

Members  of  the  Board, 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
H.  Nevin  Kerst,  D.D.,  Rev.  Josias  Friedli,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Elder  E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq.,  Elder 
W.  A.  Ashbaugh,  Elder  Randolph  S.  Meek. 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman. 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 
Field  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D.,  Hon.  Horace  Anke- 
ney, Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  W.  Richarda, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  TruxaL 
Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Creitz,    D.D.,    Rev.    Allen  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  Mayer,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  M.  G. 
Darms,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  B.  Bauman,  D.D.,  Rev. 
George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Edwin  W. 
Lentz,  D.D.,  Elder  George  F.  Bareis,  Elder  William 
W.  Anspach,  Elder  Horace  Ankeney,  Elder  David  A. 
Miller.  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Elder  Henry  C.  Hecker- 
man,  Elder  Edward  S.  Fretz. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.j  is  treasurer,  the  ram  of 
  dollars. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 

For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  ram  of 
  dollars. 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 
Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes,  14  Clinton  avenue,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Mrs.    Irvin   W.    Hendricks,    259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Leich,  600  Elberon  avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Bessie  R.  Shade,  314  Walnut  street,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  303  Diamond  street, 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Literature, 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  311  Market  street,  Bangor, 
Pa. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 

Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
Iwnd,  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W .  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  of  Missions 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 

Cassefman,  110  Brown  avenue,  Butler, 


Mrs.  F.  R 

Pa. 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriom, 
Miss  Ella  Klumb,  1074  48th  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.  Maud  B.  Trescher,  113  S.  2nd  street,  Jean- 

nette,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Stewardship. 
Mrs.  John  Lentz,  522  Main  street,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Organisation  and  Membership, 
Miss   Carrie   M.   Kerschner,   416   Schaff  Building, 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Nott,  1192  Ninth  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm,  255  Hamilton  street,  Rochester, 


N.  Y. 

_  Literature  Depositories 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Bunding,  Miss  Sara  Jo  Schilling,  2969  West  25th  Street, 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


